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Why I Wrote This Book 

In the mid 1970s a previously unknown cousin of my father called and introduced himself to 
me. This cousin, who lived in Chicago, had a habit of searching local phone books and 
calling anyone named Bolker (my maiden name) whenever he traveled. I was listed in the 
San Francisco phone book as a Bolker, so he gave me a call. 

At the time I knew little about my father's or my mother's families. My parents had moved 
me and my siblings from the Northwest to the Midwest, to the South, and back to the 
Northwest. My grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins lived in the Midwest, Northwest, and 
in southern California; so when I was growing up—in the 1950s and 1960s, a time when 
most people did not travel as much as they do now—I hardly ever saw any of my relatives. 

I invited my "new" relative to join me and my husband for dinner, and we explored our 
shared Bolker background. He turned out to be my father's first cousin. After dinner he 
sketched a rudimentary family tree on a paper napkin, showing my paternal grandfather's 
siblings and some of their children, my father's cousins. That simple drawing was the first 
step in launching me on a life-long obsession with my family's history and genealogy. 

Only one ingredient was missing. Like many American Jews, I did not think it was possible 
to trace my family much beyond the relatives I already knew. All the records in Eastern 
Europe had been destroyed—or so I thought. But in 1977 a book came out that made me 
realize such research could indeed reap results. It was Dan Rottenberg’s Finding Our 
Fathers: A Guidebook to Jewish Genealogy (Random House, 1977). I went to hear 
Rottenberg speak and bought his book. He inscribed my copy, "Dear Beth, Good luck in your 
search." 

Over the years since then I have indeed had a lot of good luck, made possible by a lot of 
work. I have collected boxes and binders of photographs and documents. I have traveled to 
Salt Lake City numerous times to mine the collection of millions of microfilmed documents 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (LDS, or Mormons) has acquired from all 
over the world. 

I became active in the San Francisco Bay Area Jewish Genealogical Society, and I have 
attended hundreds of presentations and lectures given at meetings of that society and at 
annual conferences of the International Association of Jewish Genealogical Societies in 
various cities in the United States. Still searching for clues, I have traveled to Omaha, 
Chicago, New York, Miami, and Washington D.C., and also to Poland, Ukraine, France, 
Russia, and Canada. 
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As more and more information has become available on line, I have spent countless hours 
searching the Internet for additional documents and information. 

Fortunately I started by interviewing my great aunts and uncles as well as other older 
relatives who are now no longer with us. Although they provided enormous amounts of 
information about the family, there was still much they knew that I did not find out. 

But what I discovered from all of this research was an amazing collection of courageous, 
adventurous, strong, hard-working, persistent, intelligent, and sometimes surprising people. 

After my parents died in 2013 and 2014, it became clear to me that I must share my 
discoveries with the rest of the family—and anyone else who is interested—before my time, 
too, runs out. I have tried to focus on the stories, and to write them in a way that can be 
enjoyed by anyone regardless of their level of knowledge of Jewish culture or history. I have 
done my best to place these stories in the context of their time and place. 

To avoid problems with privacy issues, I have generally not included the names of members 
of the family I know to be living (except occasionally to mention them as sources or to show 
them in group photos). Writing about past generations is a large enough project as it is. 

Putting together a family history is like solving a puzzle or a mystery, but the problem is that 
the work is never really finished. Every solution leads to new questions. It makes no sense to 
wait until "the end" to write up one's results, because there is no end. So in 2015 I published 
Challenges Met, Choices Made , a book about my discoveries regarding my father's family. 

From Pochep, with Love is a corresponding book about my mother's family, who were 
Osheroffs and Levitins from the area of Pochep, Russia. 

Where there are still unsolved mysteries, I have outlined them for my readers. I have left 
questions for readers to answer, if they can. I hope family members (and others) will be 
moved to send me additional information, photos, and documents. Perhaps some day we will 
have a second edition containing new and updated information about the history of the 
Osheroff and Levitin families. 
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A Few Notes on Endnotes, Names, and Spelling 

This is not intended to be a scholarly book, and I expect most people to ignore the endnotes. 
However, genealogists are fond of saying that genealogy without sources is mythology. For 
this reason I have tried to back up everything in this book with source documentation. If a 
reader wants to build on and continue my genealogy research, the documentation is there as a 
trail to follow. When information is hearsay—coming only from people's memories during 
my interviews with them—I have said so in the text. 

It is important to know that in the eastern and central European Jewish (Ashkenazi) tradition, 
children were never named after ancestors who were still living, only after those who had 
died. Thus a child's name can indicate the date of death of a grandparent or other relative. It is 
also helpful to know that Russian names usually include a first name and a patronymic. The 
patronymic gives the name of the child's father. For example, Eliezer Chaimovich Levitin is 
Eliezer Levitin, son of Chaim. 

Spelling is problematic in genealogy, particularly when dealing with names that are 
transliterated from languages—such as Russian or Yiddish—that are written using different 
alphabets from English. For those who came to the United States, I have tried to spell their 
names as they were usually spelled in this country; but when I mention particular documents, 
I have used the spellings that occur in those documents. 

For sounds that do not occur in English, particularly the gutteral ch sound as in chutzpa or 
Chanuka, I have kept the traditional ch spelling instead of using the more modem kh. 

[Much of the above preface and notes appeared in Challenges Met, Choices Made.] 
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List of Surnames (Note that some of these names have numerous 

Mentioned in the Text alternate spellings, of which I have included the most 

common.) 


Amrami 

Levitin 

Asher 

Liben 

Balatin 

Lipetz 

Barr 

Liu 

Bassin 

Lokshin 

Beilin 

Malkin 

Berliner 

Marks 

Bessonny 

Movshitz 

Bichovski 

Ogulnik 

Bolker 

Ondov 

Brenner 

Orloff 

Carter 

Osheroff (Osherov, Osherow) 

Chernyak 

Paskov 

Cirlin 

Perlin 

Cohen, Cohan 

Rapoport (Rappaport) 

Eisenberg 

Rawitscher 

Epstein 

Richardson 

Fine 

Rosensky 

Franklin 

Schiff 

Freidin 

Schifran 

Friedman 

Sells 

Frumkin 

Shifrin 

Gariss 

Silisky (Selitzky, Selitsky) 

Galeris 

Sorenson 

Gnessen 

Stillerman 

Gorodetsky 

Stillman 

Flainy 

Tylkin 

Hill 

Usher 

Jacobs 

Usievich 

Kramer 

Velkovsky 

Kristel 

Werner 

Leavitt 

Wilensky 

Lederman 

Zakarenik 

Lee 

Zissmanov 

Lemer 

Zurofsky 

Levant 


Levitan 
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CHAPTER 1 

Into the Unknown 


Ghana Levitin and Shaya Zalman Osherov were married in Russia in 1911 in the middle of a 
cold winter. The day after their wedding—according to the story—they kissed their families 
goodbye and began the arduous journey to America. 

Decades later Chana's sister Chaya wrote in her memoir: 

I remember having the last dinner with them. The soup was filled with our tears. 
[Ghana] was the first daughter to be tom from the family. I remember the evening in 
which we returned from the train station, after escorting the new couple. The house 
seemed so empty, deserted. The walls, it seemed, wept with us. . . Father walked to 
and fro and sighed. Mother sat and wept bitterly, saying: “Our chick flew from the 
nest across the ocean!” 

Chana and Zalman Osherov were my maternal grandparents. In 2001, when I made it my 
goal to find the passenger manifests for Chana and Zalman’s ocean voyage, I knew only that 
they had come to America 90 years earlier from Pochep, Russia. 

Pochep was a name my grandmother had frequently mentioned in stories that I, as a self- 
absorbed teenager, had mostly ignored. In memories of her childhood she described it as a 
wonderful place. But if it was so wonderful, then why had she and her new husband traveled 
nearly 5,300 miles from there to settle in Omaha, Nebraska? By the time I became interested 
in such questions both Chana and Zalman had passed away. 

Though most Jewish immigrants in the early 20th century came to America through Ellis 
Island, I understood that my grandparents might instead have entered through other ports. 
They might have landed in Canada and entered the United States by crossing the Canadian 
border. They might have come through Boston, Galveston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans, or even San Francisco. 

Researching an immigrant’s port of entry was difficult and tedious in my early days of 
genealogical hunting, before computer search engines became common and indexed 
passenger manifests were available online. In 2001 the search meant threading reels of 
microfilm through a large, awkward mechanical viewer and hand cranking the microfilms 
past its lens in order to peruse images of thousands of index cards listing immigrants coming 
to each port. 
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Arrival card for Salman Ocszerow, March 23,1911 



Arrival card for Chana Ocszerow, March 23, 1911 


To cany out my search as efficiently as possible at that time, I traveled to the vast Family 
History Library in Salt Lake City, Utah. Genealogical research is part of the religion of 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (LDS, or Mormons), who have 
traveled throughout the world and microfilmed birth, marriage, death, and other records 
wherever they could. At that time the public could order and then access LDS films at local 
Family History Centers in various cities; but the entire LDS record collection could and can 
still be found in the Salt Lake City Mormon library. I was determined to keep searching 
records for each possible port in turn until I found records of my family’s immigration, and I 
decided that ordering and returning individual microfilms would take too long. I needed to go 
to the source. 

On the microfilms of passenger records, index cards for each passenger were arranged by 
soundex, an alpha-numerical representation of variant spellings of the same phonetic sounds. 
This meant that even though the Russian syllables of Chana and Shaya Zalman’s surname, 
Osherov, could be represented in many ways in English spelling (such as Oczerow, 
Oscheroff, Oseroff, Oczerow, Ozarow, and others), the name could be identified without 
searching individually for each possible spelling by using the soundex 0260. 

Sitting in the darkened microfilm area of the library nearly lulled me to sleep. Soft clicks and 
whirring noises came from nearby microfilm readers as other researchers hunched over their 
lighted screens, hand cranking through the images. 

Greatly disappointed after failing to find my grandparents in the voluminous Ellis Island 
records, I decided to search each port systematically until either I found them or I concluded 
that for some reason they could not be found. I started with various entrance ports in 
Canada—again without success. 
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Next, just by chance, I decided to try Philadelphia records. I noted a Chane Oscherow from 
Surazh, Russia (a town near Pochep), who was traveling to meet her husband, H. Oscherow. 
This was a promising sign, and I kept looking. As I advanced through the microfilm, a name 
seemed to leap off the screen: Chane Oszerow from Poczep, Russia. This was clearly an 
alternate spelling for the town I knew as Pochep. After turning the film past a few other 
soundex-card images, I found a card for Salman Oszerow, also from Poczep. My body 
suddenly broke out in goose bumps. These had to be my Chane and Zalman! I wanted to 
jump up and shatter the industrious buzz of the reading room, shouting, "I found them!" 

But I didn't do that. Instead I continued to note down other Osheroffs (with various spellings) 
who came from Russia and who might end up being relatives. Then I switched gears and 
looked up the actual passenger manifest records referenced in the index cards. 

From both the index cards and the manifests I learned that the young couple had sailed from 
Bremen, Germany. The overland trip to Bremen from their home in Pochep—located in 
western Russia—is a distance of nearly 1,200 miles—about the same distance as traveling 
halfway across the United States. Google estimates such a trip today at 20 hours and 22 
minutes by car. In 1911 the trip by train through what is now Belarus, then through Poland, 
and finally across northern Germany probably took longer than such a trip would today. My 
grandparents probably stayed briefly in Bremen before boarding the steamship Koln, which 
embarked on the Atlantic crossing on March 9, 1911. 

On the ship Chane and Zalman traveled in steerage, the lowest deck and the cheapest ticket. 
The two-week late-winter crossing was probably a rough one. At last, on March 23, they 
arrived in Philadelphia, unable to speak English and with few possessions; but they did have 
$140 with them, equivalent to nearly $3,500 in 2017 dollars—more than most arriving 
immigrants had in their possession. According to the ship's manifest, Zalman's age was 22 
and his wife was nine years older than he. (According to my mother [their daughter] Chane's 
age on the document is incorrect. Later I was able to find evidence that she was only five— 
not nine—years older than her husband.) The couple's arrival cards and the ship's manifest 
say they were going to a cousin, Joseph Silisky, in Chicago. 

Who Was Zalman? 

Zalman Osherov was born in December 1888 in Klimavichy, a town in Mogilev gubernia 
(province). (It is now part of Belarus). Zalman was the eldest son of Shmuel Avraham 
(Samuel Abraham) Osherov and his wife, Dobe Rifke (whose maiden name may have been 
Zakarenik or something similar). We know many facts about Zalman’s birth because he 
brought an extract of his birth record with him on the ship, and his family carefully preserved 
it and other precious papers from that time. 
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Zalman was undoubtedly a boy of promising intelligence, and he had been sent to Pochep to 
study to become a rabbi. The Pochep yeshiva was affiliated with Chabad, a branch of the 
Chassidic movement. The yeshiva aimed to provide 14- to 18-year-old boys with a Jewish 
education that would allow them to advance to a higher-level yeshiva, such as the school in 
the city of Lubavitch (at that time the center of the Chabad movement). 

The head of the Pochep yeshiva during Zalman's time there was Rabbi Joshua Nathan 
Gnessin. Unusual among Chassidic rabbis, Rabbi Gnessin sympathized with the new ways of 
thinking expressed in Haskalah (Enlightenment), an ideological and social movement that 
swept through Jewish communities in the late 19th century. Followers of the Haskalah 
movement, called Maskilim, supported the belief that Jews should integrate more into 
Russian society, while still preserving Judaism's spiritual and cultural ideals. 

Two of the boys who studied at the Pochep yeshiva—Uri Nissan Gnessin (the rabbi’s son) 
and Joseph Chaim Brenner—later became well-known writers in the Hebrew language. 
Zalman Osherov, who was nine years younger than Uri Nissan Gnessin and seven years 
younger than Brenner, probably knew them at school. 
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This is how a former resident described the town of Pochep: 

Pochep, the town in which our parents were bom and raised, lies on the border of 
three “states.” “Great Russia” is to the north and east; “white Russia” [Belorussia] to 
the west, and the Chernigov district, which nowadays is part of the Ukraine, to the 
south. It was said that at dawn, a rooster in Pochep would wake up people in three 
districts. 

The city was located in a low area, and during most of the year it was muddy. There 
were wooden walkways along the rows of houses, but they were mostly rotten and 
weak. A person would try to avoid the mud by jumping and balancing, often sinking 
in the dirt. 

On the other hand, the town enjoyed a nice view. There was a river whose path 
created a small lake, surrounded by a pretty forest that stretched to the hill at the end 
of town. The forest was a favorite for romantic outings of youngsters. 
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School photo showing Zalman at age 19 


The human landscape was a mix of all possible 
contradictions. There were Jews and Christians, 
orthodox and secular, Zionists and anti-Zionists, 
socialists and conservatives, Chassidim and 
mitnagdim, Yiddishists and Hebraists. 

The atmosphere, though, was of tolerance and 
forgiveness. Even antisemitism was not as intense. 
There were many arguments against Jews, but they 
co-existed peacefully. 

—Zvi Amrami, Way of a Pioneer 


While studying at the yeshiva in Pochep, Zalman was provided with room and board at the 
home of the Levitin family. There he met Chana, the eldest daughter of Eliezer Levitin. 
Exposed to a variety of points of view at an impressionable time in his life, Zalman became 
curious about the world around him. His curiosity overcame his religious background; 
pulling away from the close-knit, Yiddish-speaking Jewish community, he began to study 
Russian language and literature. A vast array of secular knowledge began to open to him. 

Rather than moving on to a higher-level Chabad yeshiva when he completed his studies in 
Pochep, at age 19 he enrolled in the seventh grade at the men's gymnasium in Rzhev. (The 
gymnasia education included eight grades and was equivalent to American high school plus 
two years of junior college.) At that school, located about 120 miles west and slightly north 
of Moscow, quite a distance from Pochep, Zalman studied Russian, Latin, mathematics, 
physics, history, geography, French, and Gennan. His grades were 3s and 4s on a scale on 
which the top mark was 5. 

Immersed in ideas from the secular world, Zalman developed a desire to become an engineer 
or a doctor. His prospects were not good, because anti-Jewish discrimination in czarist 
Russia made it difficult for a Jewish student to get a university education. Then in 1910 he 
received a notice that he was to report for the draft into the Russian Army. This must have 
clinched his decision to emigrate from Russia. He returned to Pochep to marry Chana and 
take her away with him to America. 

We don't have a marriage record for them, but their wedding anniversary was said to be 
January 15. The newlyweds traveled on a combined passport issued on February 8, 1911. So, 
if the January wedding date is correct, and if the passport was issued in Pochep, the story of 
the next-day departure seems not to be true. Still, the story is dramatic enough, even if they 
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left a few weeks later. Since they did not know if they would ever see their parents, brothers, 
sisters, and cousins again, their last days and hours with their families must have seemed all 
too short. 

After their arrival in the United States, Zalman decided to Americanize his name. He took on 
the name of his father, Samuel Abraham, usually shortened to Sam or S.A. His wife, Ghana, 
became Anna. Osherov was Americanized to Osheroff. Sam and Anna Osheroff lived briefly 
in Chicago and then moved to Nebraska. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Esther the Midwife 


Many women in my mother's Levitin family were named Esther—including my mother. Four 
of her maternal first cousins and at least four of her second cousins were named Esther (or 
Hadassa, the Elebrew equivalent). All of them were named in honor of my twice great¬ 
grandmother, Esther Leah (maiden name unknown), who was greatly revered in Pochep’s 
Jewish community as a righteous woman. 

Esther Leah’s father's given name was Velvul. We don't know Esther’s exact dates of birth 
and marriage. We know only that she was bom during the first third of the 19th century and 
married sometime before mid-century, perhaps at age 15 or 16, as was the custom at the time. 
My grandmother’s sisters Chaya and Ruth—who told me many stories about the life of 
Esther (their grandmother)—said she died in the last year of the century. She had four 
children whom we know of, all sons: Moshe, Aiye Leib, Eliezer, and Nissan (also called 
Anokh), all bom between approximately 1852 and 1861. 

Chaim Levitin, Esther's husband, was land manager for the nobleman who—under czarist 
Russia's feudal system—owned the village of Pochep. As such, Chaim himself was allowed 
to lease and to cultivate a large amount of land. Several generations of the family lived 
together in a big house at the edge of town. 

Esther felt it was her duty to make sure that the family's wealth was shared among the needy 
of the Jewish community. In her memoir Esther's granddaughter Chaya (Levitin) Amrami 
remembered: 

Grandfather's house was like a hotel. Every Sunday in Pochep there was a market, and 
sometimes there were fairs. Jews and non-Jews came to Pochep for the fairs and had 
to find a place to stay. The Jews would split up among Jewish residents. [The fairs 
were larger events than the weekly markets, attracting a larger number of buyers and 
sellers. Observant Jews did not travel on Saturday ( Shabbat , the Sabbath), so those 
who came for a fair would arrive in town on Friday.] Grandmother Esther would say, 
"It's already 12 o'clock, and we have no guests yet. Let's make a tour to find people 
who don't have a place for Shabbat.” 

Chaya said the family kept a large herd of cows, mostly for the production of fertilizer. Milk 
was so cheap that they didn't sell it. Instead they made cheese, cream, and butter. Every 
Thursday they would put barrels of these foods on a wagon and send them from their 
residence on the outskirts of Pochep into the town, where Esther would distribute the food 
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among the poor Jews. "She knew how much each needed and distributed it fairly," said 
Chaya. The Russian peasants living on the estate each had to provide a goose as part of their 
annual payment for the land they cultivated, and these geese also were delivered to Esther for 
distribution. 

Esther had no part in food preparation: The kitchen work was done by her daughters-in-law 
and servants. But this did not mean she was idle. 

In addition to her charitable activities, Esther served as midwife. According to Chaya: 

She learned the trade not in school but through experience. Physicians appreciated her 
skill and trusted her very much. They recognized her attention to detail, extreme 
cleanliness, and diagnostic skill in cases that required their attention. All, rich and 
poor, loved her. She took no fees for her work. There were those well-to-do who 
begged her to take money for working so hard. She would say to them, “I will take no 
money, but when I am in need, I will come to you and you give me as much as I ask.” 



Google map showing Pochep and surrounding towns. Belarus is to the northwest, Ukraine to the southwest. 
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When she came to a poor family and saw the woman in labor lying on a sheetless bed, 
the children wearing tom and shabby clothes, and the cupboard empty, she would 
come to a rich family and say: “Now give! Sheets, towels, clothes, and also food!” 
Thus she became well known as righteous and honest throughout the town. She had 
hundreds of “kids,” those she delivered, who called her their grandmother. 

Esther’s granddaughter Ruth (Levitin) Lipetz recalled that Esther also would help brides who 
were poor and could not afford to assemble their own trousseau. She would provide for them, 
soliciting materials from those who had more. 

As a pious Jewish woman, Esther wore her hair short and kept it covered. She always wore a 
black silk hat over a scarf that covered her head. Some families tried to send her silk scarves, 
and although she refused payment for her services, she accepted these gifts because she did 
not want to insult the givers. 

On Purim, a holiday on which it was traditional to give and receive gifts of food, Esther 
would not refuse gifts that were sent to her. Chaya explained, "We would clear whole closets 
and place the baked foods and candies that were sent to her. She would immediately send the 
delicacies to anyone who needed them more than she." 

Esther's eldest son, Moshe, died in 1873. Her youngest son, Nissan, died in about 1894. A 
few days later, her husband, Chaim Levitin, died. 

Toward the end of her life Esther suffered from an ulcer on her leg that would not heal, 
possibly a form of tuberculosis. In spite of this disability she continued to deliver babies. 
According to Ruth, even when Esther couldn't walk, the expectant fathers would come to the 
house, wrap her up, and take her to their homes so she could help with childbirth. 

During the last two years of her life, Esther was bedridden. Both Chaya and Ruth 
remembered this time very clearly. In an interview Ruth described her childhood memories 
of Esther's bedroom. "A very big room, actually two bedrooms with a wall in between them. 
The room looked into the orchard that we had, a big orchard." On the other side of the room 
was a ceramic stove, imported from the Netherlands, used to keep the room warm. 

Every morning Esther's surviving sons, Eliezer and Leib, would visit her, Ruth recalled: 

They would come to their mother and talk about business. It seemed that she knew a 
lot about business. Oh, maybe it was respect. That was my grandmother. She was 
very religious, but never tried to tell anybody how to conduct their lives. Everybody 
got together for the evening. Usually one of the sons would carry her and put her in a 
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chair where she could be at the table with everybody, especially on the Sabbath. 

Esther was never left alone in her bedroom. A woman or a girl, perhaps a grandchild, always 
stayed with her. On Saturday after prayers the family would come to her to wish her 
“Shabbat shalom (Sabbath peace),” and she would bless them all. 

Children she had delivered came to her for a blessing before Yom Kippur (Day of 
Atonement), the holiest day of the Jewish year. Chaya described her father, Eliezer, and her 
Uncle Leib on Yom Kippur, each wearing a long white robe and a tallit (prayer shawl), 
bowing down to receive a blessing from their mother at her bedside. As she blessed them, she 
wept. 

Ruth remembered: 

When I was beginning to talk and could understand more, Grandmother took a liking 
to me. Maybe it was because I was among the youngest. Every morning when I woke 
up, I had to come to her—either to warm me, or I would warm her, I don't know. We 
would say the morning prayers in Hebrew. I had to wash my hands. Usually, there 



The Sudost River as it flows through Pochep 
Photo from 2013 
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was provided an egg, and, in order to get warm, she would share the egg and toast 
with me. 

When Esther died, Chaya was probably 13 (although she remembered her age at the time as 
10), and Ruth was 4 or 5. It was the last day of the harvest festival, called Sukkot. Chaya was 
with her grandmother when she died. She recalled: 

It was morning. A minyan [a quorum of ten men required for public prayer] prayed in 
the big room. The door was opened, and Savta [grandmother], who followed the 
prayer, asked me softly, “Chayka, give me milk.” I gave her a glass. She started 
drinking and suddenly coughed and choked. I cried out, “Father, David [probably 
Chaya's brother, Reuben David], come quickly!” They immediately arrived but Savta 
was already dead. 

Chaya continued: 

According to Jewish custom, the dead should be buried as soon as possible, to save 
them humiliation. Since it was Simchat Torah [a holiday that immediately follows 



Ceramic stove imported from the Netherlands, now in 
the museum in Suzdal, Russia, may be similar to the 
stove in Esther's room. 
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Sukkot] eve, they did the funeral with much haste. Savta, it turned out, had not 
prepared a shroud for herself. Since sewing is not allowed on Sukkot, they borrowed a 
shroud from another old woman. So it happened that the woman who gave and gave 
throughout her life was finally buried in a borrowed [donated] shroud. 

Esther's funeral was well attended. Women from Pochep asked for the shirt she wore before 
her death, which they cut into small pieces and divided among themselves as amulets for easy 
birth. Chaya explained: 

The poor received it for free—but the rich paid for it, money that went to charity. 

Thus Savta continued her charity work even after her death. A large crowd came to 
our house after the burial. Although it was Simchat Torah, and it is a mitzva [good 
deed] to be happy, many gave up the celebration to be with us. 

Ruth could describe fewer details of Esther's death, but she remembered her feelings about it. 
"It was more than just [losing] a grandmother. There was a love between us. Yes, I was really 
brokenhearted.” Chaya and Ruth told me that every baby girl born over the next year in 
Pochep was named Esther. In the Levitin family, at least one girl in every family, for several 
generations, was given that name. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Are Levitins Really Rapoports? 


My twice-great grandfather Chaim Levitin's family name was originally Rapoport, according 
to family stories. The most complete account I heard came from Chaim's grandson Yitzchak 
Yisrael Levitin, who made aliya (immigrated to Israel) from Russia in 1973.1 interviewed 
him while on a trip to Israel in January 1979, just months before his death. 

According to Yitzchak Yisrael, Chaim Levitin’s father was Yitzchak Yaacov Rapoport, who 
was probably bom at the end of the 18th century. At age 13 Yitzchak Yaacov was studying in 
a yeshiva in a small town near Pochep. 

A man whose surname was Levitin and who had a young daughter—but no sons—lived 
nearby. He took the boy in with the intention of making him a future son-in-law. When 
Yitzchak Yaacov did indeed marry the man's daughter, he adopted his father-in-law's name— 
and thus the family name changed from Rapoport to Levitin. The father-in-law saw this as a 
way to perpetuate his own family name. 

Yitzchak Yaacov's new father-in-law leased land from the local Russian landowner. When 
the landowner heard that a young man had been brought in to be a husband for Levitin's 
daughter, he said he would like to meet the young man and put him to a test. 

The nobleman said, "I will read something and see if he can repeat it." He then read a 
contract in Russian, a language the boy did not know. [He spoke only Yiddish.] But Yitzchak 
Yaacov was a clever boy with an excellent memory. At some point the nobleman started 
coughing. When he was finished, the boy repeated everything, including the cough. 

This story solved a mystery the Levitin family had wondered about: Why were men in this 
family traditionally known as Cohanim rather than Levites ? 

[According to Jewish tradition, descendants of Aaron, the brother of Moses, are known as 
Cohanim, descendants of the Biblical high priests. They are the first to be called up to read 
the Torah every Saturday. Over the centuries the title has been passed down from fathers to 
sons. Many Cohanim have the surname Cohan or variants of that name. Descendants of the 
Biblical tribe of Levi, known as Levites, are second to be called to the Torah. Many Levites 
have the surname Levy or Levit. Thus one would expect the Levitin family to be descended 
from the tribe of Levi. But instead, it had been passed through the generations from father to 
son that this particular Levitin family were Cohanim. (Evidence of this can be seen today on 
Chaim's son Eliezer Levitin's gravestone.)] 
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"We always wondered why this Cohan family was called Levitin, a name usually given to 
Levites," Chaya recalled in her memoir. "Only after Yitzhak Levitin made aliya from the 
Soviet Union in 1973 did we hear, from him, the family's story." 

As Chaya remembered it, their ancestor Yitzchak Yaacov and his wife were married when 
they were children. The groom was 13 and his bride even younger. Chaya wrote: 

After Yitzhak Yaacov fathered children, he decided to practice the Jewish custom of 
self-imposed exile. According to the belief among Jews then, this was to fulfdl the 
idea of austerity in solidarity with the God-imposed exile. Perhaps they believed that 
personal exile can somehow bring to an end the People's exile. 

Chaya’s sister Ruth concurred that the family name originally was Rapoport. I believe my 
grandmother Anna mentioned this story, too, although unfortunately I did not take notes on 
her stories and do not really remember them clearly. 

An alternative possible reason for this name adoption could have been avoidance of 



Back, L to R, Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin, Rachel Wilensky, Henya Wilensky, Ariela Wilensky, wife of Yitzchak 
Yisrael, Joseph Chaim Wilensky; front, Shii, son of Henya. Photo taken in 1979 in Israel 
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Grave stone for Eliezer, son of 
Chaim the Cohan Levitin 


If the Levitin family actually is 
descended from the Rapoport 
family, this family of Levitins can 
boast of a long rabbinical heritage. 
This family is said to have begun 
with Rabbi Menahem Rappa ha 
Kohen [the Cohan] of Porto, Italy, 
who married into the Porto family 
in the 16th century. Note that his 
name indicates that he was 
descended from the Cohanim. 


conscription into the Russian army. The Russian military in 
the early 19th century was especially punitive to Jewish 
men, who were drafted in their early teens and had to serve 
for 25 years. Usually if they managed to survive this 
experience, they had forgotten their Jewish upbringing. 
There is a widely held belief that an exception to the draft 
was made if a family had only one son, leading a family 
without sons to adopt a boy to be their only son in order to 
save him from this cruel draft. 

This theory was debunked by Dan Leeson in an article 
found on the JewishGen.org website. Leeson concluded: 

The bottom line here is that exemptions were not 
protection against induction. If the kahal [Jewish 
community] needed men to fill a quota of 
conscripts, the fact that a person was an only child 
(either in fact or out of invention) was not as useful 
as we have been led to believe. 

So it seems that the first explanation for the name change 
from Rapoport to Levitin is the more likely, but without 
supporting documents we have no way of really knowing. 
We can't know for certain whether the story of the name 
change is true, but the fact that it was so widely told argues 
in its favor. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Life on the Edge 


Count Constantine Petrovich Kleinmichel, who (under Russia's feudal system of 
government) owned the town of Pochep when my grandmother Anna was a child, lived part 
of the year (when he was not in Moscow or travelling) on a large estate in a suburb called 
Retchicha, just to the south of the town. The count had a mansion on a hill, with a beautiful 
tree-lined avenue leading to the river. Chaim Levitin (my twice-great grandfather) served as 
the count's trusted estate manager. Chaim and his wife, Esther, the town’s midwife, lived in a 
spacious house on or near the estate. Chaim, known in Yiddish as die Retchicher because of 
his home in Retchicha, was greatly honored in the community, as was Esther. 

As my great-aunt Chaya told it, Chaim had to give up his job as land manager after laws 
were passed that limited Jews’ privilege to hold land and sign papers. The count told him to 
buy some land where he would be able to have gardens and grow food. Jews were not 
allowed to own land in the country—but they were permitted to own property in the city, so 
Chaim bought a piece of land amounting to perhaps 200 acres at the edge of Pochep. 

Chaya's and Ruth's Childhood 

Chaya was older than her sister Ruth, and she remembered more of the family's history in 
and around the town of Pochep. Chaya told me her stories when I visited Israel in 1979. She 
spoke only Hebrew and Yiddish, but her daughter Hadassa translated for me. Chaya's stories 
were also published by her family after her death. 

I interviewed Ruth in Florida in 1979, and one of her sons arranged for her to be interviewed 



Count Kleinmichel, by Fritz Kruger 
Wikipedia photo 
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again in 1989 and then transcribed the interview. While in some cases it was difficult to 
reconcile discrepancies between Chaya's and Ruth's memories of when various events 
occurred in and near Pochep, the following is my best effort to put them in order. 

Chaim and Esther had four sons: Moshe (bom in 1852); Arye Leib, usually called Leib (bom 
in 1854); Eliezer (bom in 1858); and Nissan, also known as Anokh, (bom in 1861). [In that 
pre-contraception time, it seems likely that the couple had additional children who did not 
survive; but we have no stories or documents to confirm this possibility.] 

The family was known for its charity and hospitality. Chaya told a story about how a guest 
who stayed at their house during one of the annual trading fairs in Pochep asked to see their 
horses. He greatly admired one of them, and, after his visit, that horse turned up missing. At 
the time of the next fair the same man came back and again asked to see the horses. Nissan, 
the youngest son, asked, "Which will you take this time?"—and the man got angry and rode 
off. Chaim asked Nissan why the guest was leaving. When he heard the answer Chaim said, 
"A guest cannot leave before the Sabbath," and he sent Nissan to bring him back. Guests 
were sacred. 

For the Passover holiday the family made their own matzos (unleavened bread). According to 
religious law, matzos must be made only from flour and water. Special flour—protected from 
moisture to prevent fermentation—must be used, and the matzos must be baked within 18 
minutes to prevent fermentation once the two ingredients are mixed. 

The Levitin family brought water to make their matzos from a stream that was usually frozen 
over during March or April, when Passover is celebrated. To get the water they would cut a 
hole in the ice. On one spring day in 1873, Moshe—Chaim and Esther's eldest son—went to 
check the preparations. He fell through the surface of the thawing river, was unable to climb 
out of the ice-choked stream, and drowned. 

This tragedy left Moshe's grieving widow with one child and pregnant. She subsequently 
gave birth to twin boys, one of whom she named Moshe after his father. 

Chaim and Esther's second son, Leib, married Rochel Leah Wilensky in about 1873. About 
two years later Eliezer, Chaim and Esther’s third son, married Beila Miriam Velkovski, who 
came from Pogar, a town not far from Pochep. He was 16 and she was 15 years old. In about 
1880 the youngest son, Nissan/Anokh, married a woman named Sara (maiden name 
unknown). 

Documentary support for Chaya's transcribed memories comes from parts of two Russian 
censuses for the Chernigov gubernia microfilmed by the Mormons. Handwritten in Cyrillic, 
entries for the Levitin family appear on microfilmed census pages from 1882 and 1888. In 
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these census pages, multiple generations of the Levitin family were recorded living together. 

The 1882 census shows sons Leib, 28; Lazar [Eliezer], 24; and Anoch [Nissan], 21, living in 
Retchicha with their parents, Chaim and Esther Levitin. Lazar and his wife Beila Miriam's 
children are listed as Velka, age 4, and Moisei, age 3. Zvi Hersh was not yet bom at the time 
of this census. 

The censuses also revealed that the family was registered in the Monastyrychina community 
of the Mogilev gubernia, Mstislavl uezd (a subdivision of the province similar to a state), 
from 1855. (See Notes for an explanation of registration.) In 1882 they were living in 
Retchicha, where they rented their land from April 1, 1878 to April 1, 1887, for a payment of 
3,500 rubles. 

In the early 1880s Eliezer and Beila moved their growing family to a country estate not far 
from Pochep. This estate, known as Chuter Kalachova, was apparently the place to which 
Chaim and Esther also moved when Chaim lost his position as estate manager for Count 
Kleinmichel. [This is probably a section of a town called Kalacheva, located 10.8 miles SSW 
of Pochep.] The new estate was owned by another Russian nobleman, Vassily Vassilovitch 
Breshko Breshkovski. The family had no lease or contract; their settlement was based on 
mutual tmst between Eliezer and the landowner. 

In 1888 another tax census was taken, showing Leib, Lazar, and Anoch, still living with their 
parents, in Chuter Kalachova. Lazar and his wife's children were listed as Velka, 11; Moisko, 
8; Gershon [Zvi Hersh], 6; Hana [Chana], 5; and Chaika [Chaya], 2. 

[If Chana was five years old in 1888, then she was only five years older than her husband 
Shaya Zalman Osherov, and not ten years older as was written on their 1911 travel passport.] 

According to Chaya, the property was: 

a large farm of 17,000 hectares. [This converts to about 42,000 acres, which seems 
very large. Possibly the property's size was exaggerated in her memory.] The farm 
included forests, lakes, mountains, rivers, and spacious farming land on which rye, 
wheat, potatoes, and flax were grown. Life went on according to the feudal system: 
Small plots were given to muzhiks [gentile peasants], who agreed to pay with portions 
of their crops. Eliezer gave them seeds, fertilizers, beasts of burden, and tools. The 
landlord, who typically lived in a big city, received his portion in crops or the 
equivalent from his trustee, my father, Eliezer. The landlord was nice and friendly. 
Once he said to Father: “Your son Zyama (Zalman) is such a beautiful and cute boy. 
Give him to me! He would grow up with my children, will attend high school and 
university. He will be a big shot!” Father, of course, refused. 
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On the farm there were horses, poultry, and a herd of a hundred cows, raised mainly 
for the fertilizer they produced. The family gathered dairy products to send to Esther 
in Pochep to distribute among needy families. Peasants provided the farm labor, with 
Eliezer's family members working hard beside them. The family never thought about 
the precariousness of their situation. 

According to Chaya: 

One day a rider arrived from Pochep with the news that the landowner had suffered a 
heart attack and died. His funeral would be held in three days, then his will would be 
read and his property divided. We knew what awaited us. The count's wife was a 
famous belle. She was formerly the wife of a simple peasant. The count bought her 
for money and married her. She and her family had no contact with the Jewish 
families on the estate; they lived in luxury in the big city. It was clear that once the 
will was opened, we would have no valid claim to our life on the farm. 

The end of the harvest was near. All crops and grains were stored. All granaries were 
full to capacity. What shall we do? How could we save what we had worked for so 
hard? 

Messengers were immediately sent to all villages in the area. They brought hundreds 
of wagons and loaded them with everything: horses, cows, grains, tools and 
furnishings. All were sent [from Chuter Chalachova] to Pochep. In three days, the 
farm was empty. We also boarded a wagon and led the long convoy to Pochep. I was 
eight years old then. 

Chaya was bom in about 1886, so this amazing procession must have taken place in about 
1894, a tumultuous year for the Levitin family. In addition to Eliezer's family's move to a 
new property on the edge of Pochep, it was also the year of Chaim's death as well as the 
death of Nissan, his youngest son. According to Ruth Lipetz, Chaim had "something like 
cancer." She said that her uncle Nissan died three days before her grandfather, but that the 
family did not tell Chaim about his son's death because he was so ill. Nissan’s cause of death 
(at about the age of 33) was a heart attack, according to Ruth. 

After their move in about 1894, Esther, Eliezer's family, and Leib and his family, together 
with the families of the two sons who had passed away, all lived together on a large property 
on the outskirts of Pochep. 

Eventually this family group included as many as 28 children. Leib and his wife, Rochel, 
may have had 10 children born between 1873 and 1897. Eliezer and Beila had 12 children 
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bom between 1875 and 1907—including my grandmother Anna and my great-aunts Chaya 
and Ruth. Nissan and Sara had at least three children bom between 1882 and 1888. Living 
there also were the three children of Moshe and his wife (name unknown) bom between 1868 
and 1873. 

This farm had a six-acre garden with many fruit trees. The entire complex included an office, 
kitchens, and homes. At the center was what they called the Big House, spacious and elegant. 
The large porch was glazed with menorah-shaped windows. A Holy Ark containing three 
Torah scrolls was located in the large dining room, where people gathered on the Sabbath 
and holidays. The building’s double doors kept out the cold in the wintertime. The water 
barrel inside the door was divided into two parts. The upper part had a dipper for drinking, 
and the lower part had a pail for hand washing. A section of the corridor had a roof that could 
be opened to the sky for the holiday of Sukkot, when it is traditional to spend time in booths 
with roofs created from green branches that let the sky show through. Eliezer and Beila and 
their family lived in the Big House. 

Ruth remembered her family's kitchen, located in a separate building behind the house: 










Rough drawing of "the Big House", based on Chaya's description in 1979. 
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It had a big oven built into the middle of the room. Bread was baked on stones slid 
into the oven, and beans were slow cooked in big pots for up to 12 hours. There were 
three tables in the kitchen, one for bread, a second for milk and dairy, and a third for 
meats. [According to the laws of kashrut, dairy foods and meats may not be cooked 
with the same equipment.] 

This was probably the largest of the kitchens, which was used for cooking meals on 
occasions when the entire family got together. During weekdays the families ate separately. 
On the Sabbath and holidays they all dined in the Big House. 

Leib and Rochel and their children lived in a separate building on the property. The office, 
where all business was transacted, was located in this building, which had its own kitchen. 

During the winter dirty laundry was kept in a closed room in the big house, to be washed in 
the spring when the river thawed. Water was carried up from the river, poured into tubs, and 
placed over a fire to boil. Then the dirty clothes and sheets were washed by hand and spread 
on bushes to dry. 

The family’s income came mostly from a factory that made oil from flax seed. This activity 
took place during the fall and winter, when the crops had already been harvested. Ruth 
remembered that the residue of the oil extraction was sold as cattle feed. The flaxseed oil 
(also called linseed oil) was sent to Germany, where it was used as food and to manufacture 
paint. 

The oil factory was housed in a large building containing three oil presses. Three or four men 
operated each of the presses in four-hour shifts. A separate house on the property was 
maintained as a dormitory for the factory workers. Before they arrived each year a team of 
cooks prepared food for them: big barrels of sauerkraut, potatoes, and beets. They baked 
bread every day. Food preparation for the workers was done in yet another kitchen, which did 
not have to be kept kosher. 

To supplement their income from the oil factory, the family began a forestry operation, 
leasing forest land, cutting trees, and selling them to be used for railway sleepers and 
scaffolds in coal mines. 

As young children my grandmother and her siblings experienced an apparently idyllic life on 
the farm; but as they grew older conditions for Jews in Russia worsened, and the family's life 
became increasingly difficult. 
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CHAPTER 5 

The Children of Beila Miriam and Eliezer Levitin 


My grandmother Chana (Anna) Levitin had 11 brothers and sisters. The first, a daughter 
called Dvora or Dvorke, was bom in 1875, when their mother, Beila, was 16 and their father, 
Eliezer, was 17. Dvorke died of diphtheria at age six. Chaya, the source of much of this 
family information, said, "My mother always wept when she talked about the beautiful girl, 
her blond hair tied with ribbons." The little girl’s illness caused her hair to fall out, and a 
blond braid tied with ribbon was left on her pillow. 

Velye or Zev Yelvel, the first son, was bom in 1878. Velye, a bachelor, managed the family's 
forestry business. At the time of the Russian Revolution in 1917, the Bolsheviks 
(Communists) challenged the authorities, and rail workers went on strike. When Velye went 
to the station to see what was happening with his shipment of wood, he discovered a mob of 
peasants loading his logs into their wagons. He tried to stop them, and they fought with him, 
wounding him severely. Two weeks later he died of his injuries at age 39. 




Zalman Moshe Levitin 


Zvi Hersh Levitin 
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A second son, Zalman Moshe, or Zyama, was bom in 1879. A tall, handsome man, he served 
in the army during the Russo-Japanese War (1904-05). He had beautiful handwriting and 
was assigned office work away from the battlefield. The officers tried to convince him to 
convert to Christianity, which would allow him to transfer to the czar's guard battalion. He 
refused to convert and returned home after four years of service. After the revolution he 
moved to a kolkhoz (cooperative farm). 

Chaya said when I interviewed her that her brother Zalman did not write to her in Israel 
because his son had a position with the Soviet government. Presumably such correspondence 
might put him under suspicion. But she did receive one letter in which he wrote, "I am 90 
years old, and with my own hands I prepared the food for the guests who came to honor me." 
He reached that age in 1969, and he must have died in Russia some time after that. 

According to his cousin Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin, Zalman had two sons: Dov, bom in 1910, 
and Chaim, bom in 1911. Dov was killed along with his wife and five children when the 
Nazis bombed a river in Ukraine they were trying to cross, probably trying to escape. 

Yitzchak Yisrael said in 1979 that Chaim, an agricultural expert, was living in the Siberian 
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city of Sverdlovsk. He said Chaim had two children, a girl and a boy. We don't know 
anything about them. 

Eliezer and Beila Miriam's fourth child was a son, Zvi Hersch, bom in 1882. Chaya 
described him as smart and cute and loved by everyone. Zvi Hersch married Ita Riva 
Chernyak, and they had three children, daughters Manya and Esther, and son Aharon. Zvi 
and his wife and son were killed by the Nazis. Chaya said that she did not know what became 
of the two daughters, whom she thought might have been living somewhere in Russia. I 
found out later that these sisters, Manya and Esther, did in fact survive. Their descendants 
currently live in Canada, Europe, and Ukraine. (See chapter 17). 

The fifth child was Chana (Anna), my grandmother, bom in 1883. She married Shaya 
Zalman (later known as Samuel Abraham) Osherov (Osheroff) and immigrated to the United 
States in 1911. They had three children. Anna died in Tacoma, Washington, in 1967 at age 
84. (See chapter 7.) 

Chaya Dvora, the sixth child, was bom in 1886. She married Dov Pogorelski and immigrated 
to Israel in 1914. In Israel the family changed their surname to Amrami. Chaya had five 




Reuben and Nathan Levitin 


Tzira Levitin with parents Eliezer and Beila Miriam 
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children, of whom three survived to adulthood. She died in Israel in 1979 at age 93. (See 
chapter 8.) Eliezer and Beila Miriam’s seventh child was a son, Reuven David, or Reuben, 
bom in 1893. He immigrated to the United States in 1912, went to medical school and 
became a gynecologist. He fought in World War I in the Jewish Legion. He never married 
and died in 1978 in Norwood, Ohio. (See chapter 11.) 

Eliezer and Beila Miriam's eighth child was a daughter, Devrussia or Ruth, bom in 1895— 
two decades after the birth of their first child. Ruth immigrated to the United States in 1914. 
She married Elijah Lipetz, and they had two sons and a daughter. Their daughter, Esther, was 
killed in a car accident, leaving two babies who were taken in and raised by Ruth, their 
grandmother. Ruth died in 1992 in Columbus, Ohio. (See chapter 11.) 

The ninth child was a son, Chaim Nissan or Nathan, born in 1898. He immigrated to the 
United States with his sister Ruth in 1914. He became an engineer. He married Lottie Cohen. 
The couple had no children. They lived in Washington, D.C., where Nathan died in 1988 at 
age 90. (See chapter 11.) 

The tenth child was a daughter, Tzira, bom about 1900. She married Zalman Usievich and 
had two sons and a daughter. Her husband got into trouble with the Communist authorities, 
was sent to Siberia, and was eventually executed. Tzira returned home to Pochep, where she 
and her children were murdered by the Nazis in 1942. One child may have escaped, but his 
fate is unknown. (See chapter 17.) 

The eleventh child was a son, Leib or Lebke, bom in 1904. One day when he was 12 years 
old he climbed on the roof rafters in the oil factory, fell to the ground, and died of a head 
injury. 

The last child was a son, Yitzchak Yisrael, bom in 1907. He became ill with scarlet fever and 
died at about age 6. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Self-Defense 


In 1905 my grandmother Chana Levitin was probably in her early 20s; her sister Chaya was 
19, and Ruth was only 10. Their brothers Reuven David and Nissan were about 12 and 7, 
respectively. This year of revolutionary agitation culminated in the first (unsuccessful) 
Russian revolution, and it was a particularly bad year for Russian Jews. Both the government 
and the reactionary press attributed the revolutionary disturbances to their favorite 
scapegoats, the Jews. Between 1903 and 1906 pogroms (anti-Jewish riots) increased in 
number and intensity. 

In response Jewish young people organized secret self-defense forces and practiced using 
handguns. Chaya's memoir describes the atmosphere of the time: 

Many riots against the Jews occurred in the years 1905 through 1907. The unrest 
followed the revolutionary trends in Russia and the failed revolution of 1905. 
However, the czar and activists of the Black Hundreds movement (armed gangs, 
recruited in 1905 by the political right wing to act against the Jews and the radical 
intelligentsia) managed to divert the people's rage toward the Jews. The slogan was 
“Beat the Jews, Save Russia.” 

This slogan was understood everywhere, even in small towns and villages. There 
were places in which residents did not want to hurt Jews but thought that it was 
decreed by the empire.... 

To prepare against possible trouble, a self-defense force organized in our town, as in 
other towns. Pochep was a mixed city. Of 10,000 residents, one-third were Jews. 
There was no separate area for Jews; neighborhoods were mixed. The roofs were 
made of straw or wood, and it was clear that if fire broke out, it would spread from 
house to house. It was decided, therefore, in our association, that if riots broke out, 
every Jew will bum his home, so that the gentiles' homes too will not be spared. This 
decision was made known to all residents, and served as a deterrent against riots. 

A small, empty building in the garden of the Levitin property at the edge of town became 
their meeting place. "It was an ideal place for secret meetings, in which the use of handguns 
was practiced," Chaya said. 

We had 12 pistols. We were afraid that this would be known, because many spies and 
informers operated in the area. My role was to hide the pistols. I hid them in our big, 
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beautiful sukkah, which was in use only during the Sukkot holiday. I pulled a board 
from one of the walls, drove some nails behind it, hung the guns between both walls, 
returned the board to its place and nobody noticed anything. 

Chaya remembered making bombs by pouring glycerin and some kind of powder into tubes. 
Her future husband, Dov Pogorelski, hid boxes each containing six of these tubes beneath a 
floorboard under the bed in his aunt Manya's home, where he lived. Manya knew about this 
hazardous covert industry but never said a word. 

The authorities learned that revolutionaries operated in Pochep, and a battalion of 2,000 
Cossacks was sent to enforce order. Fully armed, the Cossacks rode their horses in the streets 
and camped in the city. Three people were caught and hanged. The young Jewish self- 
defense group feared their weapons would be found and that they would suffer the 
consequences. 

Chaya retained detailed memories of that time: 

Of course, when the bombs were being prepared, one of us patrolled outside. One 
evening our guard entered quickly, saying that a stranger was snooping outside. What 
to do? The members did not fear for themselves but for the aunt and the family. They 
decided to transfer the boxes to a different place. They tied them well, and one of the 
boys took two of them and walked in the main street where two churches stood 
against each other. It was winter, the streets were covered with slippery frost, and the 
boy, between the two churches, slipped and fell. The boxes dropped, and he ran away, 
petrified with fear, back to the room. Dov heard what happened and immediately went 
into the street, lifted the boxes as naturally as he could and carried them to [his] uncle 
Moshe, who lived on the other side of town on a side street, and also had a large 
garden. 

Dov came to the uncle and said he had some revolutionary material that no one should 
see. “We will pay you well, just keep the boxes.” The uncle agreed, asked the women 
to leave the house, put everything under the floor, drove a few nails, and everything 
was fine. A week later, the uncle walked in the streets and saw Cossacks riding 
nearby. He immediately thought: They are probably riding to my house. Someone 
probably informed them. What to do? We must get rid of the boxes. He ran home, 
pulled out the nails, carried the boxes in the snow to the large garden, went over the 
fence and threw them into the open field beyond. When he returned, he heard a 
powerful explosion. All the bombs went off. The woman [probably his wife] who sat 
at home and knew nothing, fell from her chair and fainted. The Cossacks? They rode 
and sang so loudly that they heard nothing of the explosion. . . . Uncle ran to Dov's 
room and shouted: “What did you do to me? Did you want to kill us?” . . . Dov and 
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his friends ran quickly to the field and found that it was blackened by the explosion. 
They began rolling in the snow, destroying the tracks, collecting the bullets and the 
remains. 

Chaya described another incident that occurred during one of Pochep's annual trade fairs. 
With the cry "Beat the Jews, Save Russia!" rioters began looting a street of poor shops 
belonging to destitute Jews. A police officer stood at the entrance of a house, watching 
calmly, permitting the riot to continue. Suddenly a young member of the defense force 
slipped behind him, hit the officer in the head "with an iron fist," and disappeared. The 
officer fell dead, and the crowd panicked and fled. 

At that time I was alone at our distant, big home. Father and Mother had gone 
someplace, the young men were at the self-defense group and the small ones at 
school. It was ten o'clock in the morning, approximately. I saw wagons hurrying out 
of the city and heard screams and panic. The muzhiks [see notes] were shouting to 
each other, “Flee, fast!” I did not understand what was happening. I thought, “Here 
the riots begin.” I was alone. I had no pistol, but I had been given a vial of sulfuric 
acid to protect myself in case of assault. I thought, “How stupid! If a Cossack comes, 



Supporters of the Black Hundreds marching during the 1905 Russian Revolution 
Illustrated London News, 1905 
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will he approach me so quietly that I could splash his face with the liquid?” 

I decided to hide in the basement. After a while the situation seemed [to be] calming 
down. Family members were returning home, recounting what happened and what 
they had seen. At first no one knew who killed the officer. Those who knew, did not 
talk. But slowly the rumor spread. It was one of the butcher boys from Pochep, a 
leader of the defense force. He vanished. Only two years later he suddenly appeared, 
hiding. Zvi, Dov's brother, tells in his memoirs how he met him suddenly, and how 
shocked and stunned he was. 

The pogroms Chaya remembered were part of the second of three waves of pogroms that 
swept through Russia, each more violent and destructive than the previous one. The first, in 
the 1880s, followed the assassination of Czar Alexander II and was blamed on the Jews. At 
that time the government passed restrictive laws such as the May Laws of 1882, which 
limited Jews' admission to institutions of higher learning. The second wave of pogroms took 
place from 1903 through 1906, and the third wave occurred after the Russian Revolution of 
1917 and continued through 1921. 

According to the Jewish Virtual Library, the ultranationalist Black Hundreds were active in 
organizing the second wave of pogroms: 

The first results of this incitement were pogroms [that] occurred in Kishinev during 
Passover 1903, in the wake of the wild agitation propagated by the antisemitic local 
newspaper Bessarabets, edited by P. Krushevan. This pogrom was accompanied by 
savage murders (45 dead and hundreds of wounded) and mutilations of the wounded 
and dead. About 1,500 Jewish houses and shops were looted. The pogrom angered 
public opinion throughout the world. 

Jewish youth began to organize self-defense movements like the one in Pochep that Chaya 
described, and such a group saved Jewish lives and property during a pogrom in Gomel (just 
a little more than 120 miles from Pochep) in September 1903. By 1905 both the revolutionary 
movement and the corresponding anti-Jewish propaganda had become stronger. 

The severest pogroms of this period took place during the first week of November 
1905, immediately after the publication of the manifesto of the czar . . . that promised 
the inhabitants of Russia civic liberties and the establishment of a state Duma 
[parliament]. On publication of the manifesto, spontaneous manifestations of joy 
broke out throughout Russia. The celebrants came from the liberal and radical 
elements of Russian society, while the Jews, who hoped to obtain rapid emancipation, 
prominently participated in this rejoicing. In response to these manifestations, the 
reactionary circles organized popular processions of elements loyal to the regime; 
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these were headed by the local civil and ecclesiastical leaders. In many places these 
processions developed into pogroms against the Jews (on some occasions, the non- 
Jewish intelligentsia was also attacked). 

The most serious pogrom occurred in Odessa (with more than 300 dead and thousands 
wounded). In another pogrom in Yekaterinoslav, 120 Jews were killed. Altogether, pogroms 
were perpetrated in 64 towns and 626 townlets and villages, including the town of Pochep. 
Each of these rampages took only a few days, but overall the death toll was estimated at more 
than 800. 

In constant fear of brutal pogroms, and suffering from a worsening economic situation, Jews 
began to leave Russia in increasing numbers. In 1911 Chana was the first to tear away from 
the Levitin family. Her departure was followed by Chaya and then Ruth, Reuven David, and 
Nissan. 



Jewish victims of one of the pogroms in Ekaterinoslav Postcard of 1905 Odessa Pogrom 

(today's Dnipropetrovsk) in 1905. 

Photo distributed by Poale Zion 
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CHAPTER 7 

Ericson's Only Doctor 


Shaya Zalman and Chana Osherov, who became known in the United States as Samuel 
Abraham (or simply S.A. or Sam) and Anna Osheroff, traveled (probably by railroad) from 
the port of Philadelphia to Chicago, but they remained in Chicago only a short time. 
According to their daughter Esther (my mother), the City of Big Shoulders seemed horrible 
to them—especially to Anna—compared to the rural, small-town life they had led in Russia. 
In Chicago Anna worked in a sweatshop for a while, but hated it. She and Samuel decided to 
move to Omaha, Nebraska. 

Typically newly arrived immigrants moved to a particular place because a family member 
had gone there before them. (Of course, someone had to be the first.) In the Osheroff family 
the first to go to Omaha was probably Joseph Yuda (Yudel) Osheroff, 33, a butcher who 
came to the United States in 1906. Joseph Yuda was probably Sam's first cousin, the son of 
Sam’s uncle Moshe. On his passenger manifest, Joseph Osheroffs last place of residence was 



Sam and Anna Osheroff with Hyman 
Omaha, about 1914 
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listed as Baklany (Baklan, about 12 miles south of Pochep), and he said he was going to his 
brother-in-law N. Orloff in Chicago. 

Although I did not find him in the 1910 U.S. census, by that year Yudel must have lived in 
Omaha, because that was where his wife Baschie (nee Orloff) and their children went to join 
him at 1543 (or 1643—the writing is unclear) 16th Street in September 1910. In the 1911 
Omaha city directory Joseph Osheroff, peddler, is listed as living at 1811 Lake Street. A year 
later Joseph Oscheroff still lived at the Lake Street address, and “Sami Oscheroff,” 
cigarmaker, was listed as a boarder there. 

On March 31, 1912, Sam and Anna's first son, Hyman Richard, was bom. Three years later, 
on November 27, their son William was born. Hyman was probably named after his mother's 
grandfather Chaim, and William after her great-grandfather or Sam’s grandfather, both 
named Velvel. He might also have been named after Anna's brother Zev Velvel, who died 
around the time of William's birth. 



Nathan and Lottie Leavitt, Anna and Sam Osheroff, Anna and Sam Osheroff 
and son Hyman 
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The 1914 Omaha city directory listed Sami Oshroff, a carrier for the World Herald 
newspaper, living at 1809 Lake Street. On March 13 that same year Sam's 20-year-old 
brother Israel, known in the United States as Isadore, arrived at the port of Baltimore on the 
SS Rhein from Bremen. Anna's sister Ruth and brothers Reuben and Nathan also arrived at 
about this time. At first all of them lived in the same house with Sam and Anna, sharing the 
rent. 

The 1915 city directory showed three Osheroffs—Samuel, a carrier for the Herald ; Isadore, 
working in a print shop; and Stella (Joseph Yuda's daughter), employed by a biscuit 
company—and two Leavitts (changed from Levitin)—Ruben, a jeweler; and Ruth, a 
seamstress—all living at 2805 North 25th in Omaha. 

Sam Osheroff struggled to support his growing family and pay for college, and finally his 
dreams of getting an education were within reach. "With rental income from brothers and 
sisters, and with a series of jobs, my father was able to go to school," his daughter Esther 
said: 



Anna and Sam Osheroff with Esther and William. Esther's dog Tippy is in the background. 
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Section from 1930 census from Ericson, Nebraska Section from 1940 census from Omaha, Nebraska 


He had two paper routes in the morning, and he worked in a packing house for a 
while, carrying beef. He got a rupture doing that. He rolled cigars. He did everything 
that he could, because he wanted to get an education. He went to night school and 
learned English, and then went into college and took his pre-med there. 

According to Esther, her father originally wanted to be an engineer. The University of 
Nebraska's engineering school was located not in Omaha, but in Lincoln. After a visit to 
Lincoln, he realized that he would not be able to find work there to support himself and his 
family while he attended school. The college of medicine was in Omaha, so Sam changed his 
plans and decided to become a doctor. 

In June 1917 he stated on his World War I draft registration that he was a medical student 
and was also employed at the World Herald. He said he was supporting his wife and two 
children. The family lived at 2311 North 27th Street in Omaha, where they had moved in 
1916. Nathan (Nissan) and Ruth Leavitt lived there as well. 

Sam finished his pre-med studies, “which I think was only two years in those days, and then 
went to medical school," Esther said. 

Then he needed a place where he could practice without any competition. He needed 
to start making money right away. . . . My father heard of this town of Ericson where 
there was a drugstore but no doctor in the whole county, so he went there and started 
practicing. He was busy right away. 

It was really hard country. At first the couple lived in an apartment above the post 
office, they said. I don’t remember that, although I think I was bom there. While 
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they were moving in, Mother said she had a samovar that she had brought from 
Russia. She left it on the stairs while she was putting other things away, and it was 
stolen, and that broke her heart, poor thing. I guess it was about six weeks beforeshe 
was willing to unpack, because she didn’t want to live there after that theft. I think my 
father sent for one of her brothers or her sister to come and persuade her to stay there. 

Ericson, located in Wheeler County, Nebraska, was a town with a population of only 192 in 
1920. The Osheroff family were the only Jews in the entire county. The 1920 census stated 
that Samuel Osheroff and his wife, Anna, both age 31, lived with sons Hymie, 7, and Willie, 
just over 4 years old. Samuel was listed as a general practitioner. The town was so small the 
census taker did not list street addresses. 

Samuel and Anna's third child, Esther, was bom on December 26, 1922. She was named after 
her great-grandmother, Esther the midwife. Anna had visited a doctor in Ord, a larger town 
about 25 miles from Ericson, and planned to go to a hospital there for the delivery. However, 
when the birth was imminent a blizzard made it impossible to travel, so Esther's father 
delivered her at their home. 

Delivering babies was not unusual for Samuel. He made house calls to residents of farms 
around Ericson often to help a woman in labor. His daughter, Esther, recalled: 

I remember in the wintertime, he had an old buffalo robe—you know, made out of the 
skin of a buffalo, it was that close to frontier times. He would call Central. Central 
was the operator of the telephone system for our little town. And he would call and 
say where he was going, and ask her to bring all of the farmers along the way to 
watch for him to make sure that he didn't get stuck in the snow on his way out there, 
and if he did, then they had to pull him out so that he could get to this outlying ranch. 
And he would stay there with that woman until she had the baby. If it was two days, 
okay. If it was three, okay, but he would. And the same with—of course, there were a 
lot of farm accidents—the same with people who were in danger. That was the way 
medicine was practiced in those days. 

Esther's brothers, my uncles Hy (short for Hyman) and Bill, told her that their father 
sometimes took them with him on his medical calls, and that is why they both became 
doctors. Hy's daughter Lynn remembered him telling about going on winter calls in a horse- 
drawn sleigh, and that doctors' fees were often paid with produce, such as potatoes. 

The family still lived in Ericson in 1930. Samuel A. and Anna Osheroff, both age 40, 
naturalized citizens, were recorded in the census at 44 Central Avenue with Hyman R., 18; 
William, 14; and Esther V., 7. 
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Early in the 1930s Sam and Anna decided to move back to Omaha so that their children 
might meet other Jewish young people as they grew up. In 1933 Sam completed a year of 
post graduate studies in obstetrics and diseases of women at the University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. He opened a practice in Omaha, specializing in obstetrics and gynecology. In 
1935 he was named instructor of gynecology and obstetrics at Creighton University Medical 
School in Omaha. 

In 1940 Sam and Anna, recorded as both 50, lived at 2505 N. 48th Street in Omaha with 
Esther, 17. Sam was listed as Dr. S.A. Osheroff, an MD. According to his World War II draft 
registration, his place of business was the 411 Medical Arts Building. 

By 1942 all three of Sam and Anna's children were married and had households of their own. 
I remember my grandparents living in San Diego, California, where they had moved 
sometime in the late 1940s or early 1950s. When I was a child my family lived in Idaho, then 
Mississippi, and then Spokane, Washington. My grandparents were so far away, I saw them 
only on rare visits. 
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Page from Sam Osheroff s algebra book, with his own handwritten notes 
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Samuel Abraham Osheroff died of a heart attack in San Diego in 1958 at age 68. The date 
was December 26—his daughter’s (my mother, Esther's) birthday. He was buried in 
Spokane, where Anna then moved to live with her daughter. Eventually my parents moved 
Anna into her own apartment. Then later Anna moved to Aberdeen, Washington, where her 
son William and his wife lived. They settled her in a senior care home, where she lived until 
her death on July 9, 1967. According to her death certificate she died of pneumonia, due to 
"senile psychosis," which was at that time the label for dementia. Sam and Anna are buried 
next to each other in Mount Nebo Cemetery in Spokane, Washington. 

My mother remembered her father as a brilliant man. She recalled that he was: 

not very tall. As he got older, he was a little heavy. He ate meat and potatoes and 
sweets. He didn’t like to eat out at all, because he knew the restaurant wasn’t clean 
enough. I was about 12 before I ate a meal in a restaurant. He was very fixed in his 
ways, but he was really, really intelligent. When I was taking algebra in school, for 
instance, I would ask for his help. He had learned algebra in Yiddish. He had an 
algebra book printed in Russian. I would give him the problem. He would look it up 



Anna (Chana) Levitin Osheroff 


Samuel Abraham (Shaya Zalman) Osheroff 
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in Russian. He would translate it from English to Yiddish, from Yiddish to Russian, 
and then translate the answer back again and get the answer before I could. His 
intelligence was the main thing that I remember about him. There was nothing he 
couldn’t do. He figured out everything, from mechanical things on—everything, 
anything. 

My own memory of him is similar. I remember that on his visits to us, he was able to figure 
out how things worked and to fix anything at our house that happened to be broken. 

Esther remembered her mother as someone who was disappointed with her life, although she 
loved her family very much. She said Anna felt 

“shorted” of a lot of things that she wanted in life. She wasn’t able to get an 
education, which she really had wanted. She wanted to stay in Omaha instead of 
going to a small town. She wanted to practice Judaism, and my father refused for a 
while. When we went back to Omaha, he kind of mellowed out a little bit. . . . 

She was willing to work very, very hard. That was the only thing she knew. She 
learned to read English, and she read books, but she never was able to write, because 
she could not catch on to English spelling. . . . That was one great disappointment to 
her. . . . She was afraid constantly, all the time, of so many things, and I think it was 
just because it was so difficult for her to make the transition from one life to the other. 
Living in a warm, small village in Russia was far different from living in the U.S., 

I’m sure. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Making Aliya 


The ship Chakhchov embarked from Odessa, Russia, in early May 1914, headed toward the 
land of Israel, eretz Yisrael. They referred to it as "The Land". Returning to The Land was a 
long-held dream and a religious ideal among observant Jews who had been dispersed 
throughout the world since the fall of the second temple in Jerusalem nearly 2,000 years 
earlier. 

Among the ship's passengers were my grandmother's sister Chaya (nee Levitin); Chaya’s 
husband, Dov Ber Pogorelski; and their friend Masha Bichovski. Chaya, in the last months of 
pregnancy, was uncomfortable in the old and shaky vessel. Near the end of the 13-day 
journey, as the ship passed the ports of Tripoli and Beirut, the waves heightened and the two 
women suffered from severe seasickness. 

When the ship finally entered Jaffa harbor, Chaya and Masha were too weak to get out of 
their bunks and walk to the deck. But Dov, energized with idealistic zeal, jumped to his feet, 
exclaiming, "We have reached the aspired land, our land!" 

This is one of the highlights of Chaya’s life story as detailed in her memoir, written in 
Hebrew and published in Israel in 1987.1 had it translated to English, and in this book I 
summarize and quote from that translation. 

In her memoir she described how, while she had consoled her parents three years earlier after 
the emigration of their daughter Chana, at the same time Chaya and Dov had already been 
planning their own exodus. "I thought to myself: Soon I will leave with my love to eretz 
Yisrael, adding more sorrow to my parents." Her father, seeming to guess her thoughts, asked 
her to promise she would not leave. Chaya could only say, "I cannot promise, but I will not 
go in the near future." 

Dov Ber Pogorelski was Chaya's distant relative through his aunt, who had married Chaya's 
cousin Moshe Levitin (the son of her uncle Moshe who drowned while trying to get water to 
make matzo). (See chapter 4.) A handsome and energetic young man, Dov visited frequently, 
and over the years he and Chaya developed a deep friendship. 

Chaya was not the only one who felt longings for Dov. As she explained: 

One day I worked with Chana, my elder sister, preparing kreplach [dumplings]. She 
was 18; I was 15. Chana started to tell of her love for Dov. “How cute he is! What a 
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nice curl he has! I would like to kiss him!” I was startled. I thought, “He already 
kissed me." 

After this conversation, Chaya told Dov that he should stop loving her and love her sister 
instead. "He listened, and patiently began to explain to me, the young girl, what is love. Love, 
he said, was like a ladder with many steps. He truly loved Chana, but as a friend; me he loved 
at a higher degree." 

As the year 1910 approached, Dov traveled to Orel, 109 miles from Pochep, to study. The 
young couple communicated through letters in Russian, which Chaya later burned because 
she felt no one could understand the deep feelings they expressed. But their feelings were 
apparently not as hidden as they thought. 

When Dov returned home from school for Passover, his father insisted that the two young 
people formalize their engagement. They got married at the end of 1911 or the beginning of 
1912. For a time they postponed their plans to make aliya. (The word literally means ascent, 
referring to immigration to the ancient Jewish homeland of Israel. It also has the sense of the 
fulfillment of a religious deed, a mitzva .) 

As they began their life together Dov made a living giving private lessons and had many 
clients. Chaya and Dov had a nice apartment in the center of Pochep, which became a 
meeting place for relatives from both sides of town. A year after their marriage they had a 
daughter they named Esther. Their happiness was extreme—but short-lived. Esther 
contracted pneumonia and died at the age of a year and a half. 

The young couple felt they were being punished for postponing their plans, and they decided 
to go ahead and make aliya early in 1914. They left home to the accompaniment of much 
weeping from relatives on both sides of the family. "The parting from our many relatives and 
dear friends, and especially from Estherke's fresh grave, was not easy. But when I came 
aboard I swore in my heart that I shall never return to Russia; that I shall never forgive her 
the pogroms against the Jews," Chaya said. 

Had they waited a few more weeks they might not have been able to leave, as World War I 
erupted, followed by the Russian Revolution. 

Chaya and Dov made their journey toward the end of the 10-year immigration movement that 
became known as the Second Aliya, during which approximately 35,000 Jews, mostly from 
Russia, moved to the Land of Israel. The territory was then a colony of the Ottoman Turks 
called Palestine. Immigrants making up the Second Aliya were mostly idealists who dreamed 
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of creating a communal agricultural system in Palestine—and Dov Pogorelski was a perfect 
example. 

When the ship arrived at the Jaffa harbor, Dov went off to find help and returned quickly 
with Dov Wilensky, husband of another of Chaya's cousins. (The daughter of Chaya's uncle 
Arye Leib, this cousin was also called Chaya). The Wilensky family had lived in the Petah 
Tikva settlement for several years, and Dov had come to the harbor to greet the new arrivals. 
With help, the two weakened women were able to pack and get up on the ship’s deck. "Here 
we were shocked by the noise, the commotion, the Arabs' shouts and their strange, guttural 
talk. They called on the passengers to board their boats and to reach the beach in them, 
because the ships were anchored far from the pier." 

Dov Wilensky knew the Arab language and negotiated a fare. Soon the women were grabbed 
by strong hands and passed hand to hand down to a small boat. They suffered more 
seasickness but were buoyed up by the thought of finally arriving in the land of their dreams, 
eretz Yisrael. 



Chaya Levitin and Dov Pogorelski (Amrami), probably about the time of their marriage 
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Reality was a rude shock. Chaya recalled: 

When we came to the port, I was slapped by the depressing landscape of the dirty 
narrow alleys of the Jaffa port, by the odors of fish and meat frying in the street, by 
the shouts of the vendors selling their wares, by the filth everywhere, and the veiled 
Arab women, who wore strange, black clothes. I felt fear. 

At least they were once more on solid earth. The new arrivals had to wait at the bus station 
for a horse-drawn bus to Petah Tikva while their luggage was carried to the Wilenskys’ home 
on the backs of hired camels. Chaya and her friend Masha sat on a pile of empty boxes in the 
courtyard. Dov was too excited to sit. "He probably would have fallen to the ground and 
kissed the soil of Israel—if soil was to be seen. The whole earth was covered with a layer of 
dirt and filth," Chaya said. Her elated husband walked around the nearby streets and came 
back impressed that he had seen shop signs written in Hebrew. 

In Petah Tikva the exhausted travelers were met by the Wilensky family and other former 
residents of Pochep. One of them, a man named Hosheya, said that a Festival of Flowers 



Chaya and Dov Pogorelski's first child, Estherke, who died not long after this picture was taken 
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would be held the next day in Tel Aviv. Dov decided to go with him to watch it. He returned 
from the festival filled with joy after experiencing a city of Hebrew-speaking Jews. In Petah 
Tikva, Chaya noted, most people spoke Yiddish. 

Apartments were scarce, but Chaya and Dov managed to find a newly vacant three-room 
apartment. The monthly rent, 30 francs, was more than 13 times the average daily wage in the 
area, an enormous sum. Masha moved in with them to share the rent. 

Meanwhile, Dov needed to find work. He had brought letters of recommendation regarding 
his teaching skills, but in his idealistic vision he saw himself not as a teacher but as a laborer 
on the land. Chaya explained: 

He started working in the orange groves, doing hard labor, competing with Arab 
laborers. . . . The beginning was extremely difficult. After a day of fertilizing citron 
trees, his hands were full of blisters and fresh wounds, and his back hurt terribly. 

After a while, though, he became accustomed to the work, and the citrus growers 
recognized him as a hard-working, decent worker. ... I contributed by doing sewing 
work. I also took in laundry, and we were satisfied. 

Five weeks after their arrival, Chaya gave birth to a little girl, whom they named Hemda. 
When she was only a month old, Hemda was bitten by a poisonous insect or a scorpion. The 
local doctor said she had blood poisoning. Chaya, still suffering from the death of her first¬ 
born, became deeply depressed. She decided that if Hemda did not survive, she would hang 
herself, and she prepared a rope for this deed in an abandoned shed. 

After three days the baby's condition was much worse. Their friend Hosheya told them there 
was a great surgeon in Tel Aviv who might be able to help. They hired a wagon and went 
there as fast as they could, Chaya with the baby in her arms, Dov and Masha beside them. 
They arrived in Tel Aviv in the afternoon, and the wagoneer hurried off to return home 
before dark, when bandits were active. The doctor's wife opened the door and told them the 
doctor was out on a home visit and they had to wait. Dov left to find a hotel room where they 
might spend the night. 

"The girl sighed heavily," Chaya said. 

I tried to feed her sugared water with a spoon, but she gradually became silent. I 
thought she fell asleep, but she was sleeping forever. An abyss opened before my 
eyes. I felt that my fate was sealed, and that I had to follow the girl. I did not cry, did 
not weep. I only mumbled something, I do not remember what. I saw that both the 
doctor's wife and Masha were watching me and crying. 
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When the doctor returned and his wife told him what happened, he was unsympathetic. He 
told them harshly to leave because he could not keep a dead person in his house. His wife 
admonished him, but Chaya felt there was no point in staying. When Dov returned he was 
shocked. Chaya remembered: 

We were in a terrible situation, helpless, not knowing what to do. It was impossible to 
return home at this hour, and at Chaim-Baruch's hotel we were hardly admitted with a 
sick child. With a dead one, they would certainly refuse us. No relative, no 
acquaintance. The doctor waiting impatiently for us to leave his home. No choice: We 
will have to spend the night on the street with our precious dead baby. 

Eventually they found a family friend who lived in Tel Aviv and who took them in. Dov 
went to search for chevra kadisha (burial society) men and returned exhausted. After much 
searching he had found the chevra kadisha custodians, who agreed, for 80 francs, to take the 
dead baby and bury her in the morning. They relinquished their precious burden; after that 
night they were never able to find her grave. 



Women praying at the Western Wall in Jerusalem. 

From Anna Levitin Osheroff s photo collection, probably sent to her by her sister Chaya. 
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Chaya, who somehow blamed herself for the deaths of her two daughters, felt at peace with 
her decision to take her own life. She thought it was for the best to leave Dov to marry 
someone else who would give him live children. She recalled: 

As I lay thinking these thoughts, having made my decision, I suddenly felt a current 
of fire in my body, as if a great voice sounded inside me: “No! You shall not die! You 
are not to blame. You shall live and you will find happiness!”. . . A terrible struggle 
occurred in me. The heart said: “I shall go after the dear daughters, for I have no life 
without them." The brain argued: "Get over it! One learns to overcome all the blows." 

When she finally arrived back at their new home, Chaya's first action was to bum the rope. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Pioneers in "The Land" 


On June 28, 1914, a Serbian nationalist assassinated Archduke Franz Ferdinand of Austria- 
Hungary, and the dominoes began to fall. A month later Austria-Hungary declared war on 
Serbia, catapulting Europe into the First World War. The Ottoman Empire, Bulgaria, and 
Germany aligned with Austria-Hungary; the other side included Great Britain, France, 

Russia, Italy, and eventually, the United States. 

Because the war isolated Ottoman Palestine from the rest of the world, owners of orange 
groves could not sell their fruit and could no longer hire people like Dov Pogorelski to work 
in their orchards. Deprived of the physical labor he wanted to do, Dov had to find another 
way to support his family. He finally took a temporary job as a substitute teacher in a girls' 
school. Chaya and Dov moved into a more affordable apartment in Ein Ganim, with rent at 
only 5 francs a month. The property had a plot of land where they planted vegetables. 

Just as their lives seemed to take a turn for the better, disaster struck again in Biblical fashion. 
On an otherwise clear afternoon, according to Chaya, "The skies were suddenly covered with 
dark clouds. The clouds cleared, and the whole world was covered with locusts. They were 
everywhere: at home, in the [pots and] pans, in bed and even between the clothes." The 
locusts stripped away everything green. The trees looked like skeletons. The land became a 
desert. 

Chaya and Dov's third daughter was bom in 1915. They named her Hadassa, Hebrew for 
Esther. Dov took Turkish citizenship in hopes that it would help him to get work. He finally 
found a more permanent job at another girls' school in Tel Aviv, where the family moved in 
the summer of 1916. His salary was low, while prices soared with inflation. At that time 
Jewish residents of Tel Aviv faced starvation, disease, and persecution from the Turkish 
government. Men were subject to induction into the Turkish army, from which almost none 
returned. Rabbis, kosher butchers, and cantors were exempt from military service, so Dov 
managed to get a certificate as a cantor. 

The Turks also suffered, Chaya stated, because their German allies appropriated any 
available food for themselves. Turkish soldiers went hungry and dressed shabbily. Under 
these conditions disease was rampant, and Chaya contracted malaria and dysentery. It was the 
summer break for his school, so Dov was able to take care of her and Hadassa, their baby 
daughter, with help from a neighbor. After school resumed Chaya, who was still unable to get 
out of bed, had to wait every day while their neighbor finished her efforts to find enough food 
to feed her own family before coming in to help Chaya. 
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At this time ships from the United States, which did not enter the war until April 1917, came 
to Jaffa harbor for the purpose of transporting foreign nationals out of Palestine. On one 
occasion Chaya's neighbor came to tell her the news: The last ship from the United States 
would come the next day, to take away any remaining foreign nationals. The neighbor tried 
to convince Chaya to go to America, where her sister Anna and two brothers already lived. 
Chaya said she was ashamed to admit that she considered making this journey. She suggested 
it to Dov when he came home. Always the idealist, he answered, "You and Hadassa can go. I 
shall not leave The Land." She decided that she and her daughter would stay with Dov, to 
live together—or die together. 

British ships began to come to the shore to bomb a German arms factory located near Chaya 
and Dov’s neighborhood. When the bombing started, the family would run to the beach. 
Fortunately no bombs hit their home. 

Then suddenly the Turkish commander ordered all Jews to leave Tel Aviv. Chaya explained: 
It was a severe blow. The rich hurried to Petah Tikva and settled under any roof. The 




Hadassa, about 1917 


Dov, Hadassa, Chaya, and Aharon Pogorelski, about 
1920 
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others were expelled to the fields. Tel Aviv remained empty. . . . With our poor 
means, we packed our belongings in the basement and returned, having no choice, to 
the home of my good cousin Chaya Wilensky, even though her home was already 
heavily populated. 

The persecution did not stop there. Turkish soldiers would walk from house to house, 
catching anyone who did not look to them like a Petah Tikva resident and sending them on a 
wagon to a smaller village called Kfar Sava, where they were abandoned in the middle of a 
field. 

The refugees built huts from tree branches. Food was scarce, and disease broke out— 
especially among the children. Chaya and Dov managed to stay in the Wilensky home until 
the spring. 

We took pains to avoid being caught. Our belongings were packed, and we hid in the 
orange groves and in packing houses during the day, returning at night to sleep in our 
beds. Sometimes I would sit by the trunk [in which their belongings were packed]. 
When the Turks came, I would say, “You see, we are going to leave. My husband 
went to hire a wagon, and then we shall go.” That is how we lived until Passover. 

In the spring—the time of the Passover holiday—residents of Kastina, an agricultural 
settlement, sent a message to Dov that they were looking for teachers. Kastina (now called 
Be’er Tuvia) was populated by idealists like Dov who yearned to work with their hands in the 
fields. The family moved there immediately, happy to be in a place where there was plenty of 
bread and milk. At this place they experienced no persecution, and they could easily make 
friends among like-minded residents. But in the heat of summer the grass dried up and the 
cows no longer produced milk. The Turks had confiscated all grain supplies as well as all the 
horses that might have been used to travel in search of supplies. Once again, the family found 
themselves in dire need of food. 

To complicate things further, Chaya was pregnant again. They left Kastina at the end of 
August when the school's summer break began. They had heard there was food in Petah 
Tikva, but the route to Petah Tikva was riddled with army troops, and the city was filled with 
refugees. 

On foot, staying on off-road paths, Dov walked to the house belonging to Rasha Wilensky, a 
relative of Dov Wilensky. According to Chaya, Rasha's husband had been a supervisor in 
orchards owned by "the baron." [Probably this was Baron Edmond James de Rothschild, a 
member of the Rothschild banking family who was a strong supporter of Zionism at that 
time.] During the locust plague Rasha's husband had objected when local Arabs chased the 
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insects towards the baron's fields, and they had beaten him to death. This left Rasha with 
three fatherless children and no way to support them. 

When Dov approached Rasha, she immediately agreed to keep his family in her modest 
room. "I have a room with two beds," Rasha offered. "I will lie on one bed with the two little 
children, and Chaya will sleep in the other bed with Hadassa. My elder son will sleep with 
you, Dov, on the porch. I also have a cow, and you could buy from me two glasses of milk 
every day." 

As the summer break continued, Dov and Chaya decided once again to move to Petah Tikva. 
They set off together with their friend Zeldes, another teacher, renting a donkey for the 
journey. Chaya hoped that she and Hadassa could ride on it from time to time, but the 
“donkey had other ideas," so she walked all the way with two-year-old Hadassa in her arms. 
They avoided the roads and walked through the fields to keep away from the Turks. The 
summer heat was intense, and the sand that slipped into their shoes caused blisters and 
wounds. 



Hadassa, Amatzia, and Aharon celebrate the Purim festival, about 1925 
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Food was available in Petah Tikva, and their lives improved once again. Then the summer 
break ended, and winter began—but the family's warm clothes were in Kastina. Dov 
boiTowed a donkey and set off back to Kastina, once again through the fields. When he 
reached the vegetable fields of Ekron, he climbed a fence and entered the yard of the town's 
Arab mukhtar (mayor), who knew Dov. 

According to Chaya, "When the man saw Dov, he was bewildered. 'How did you pass? The 
Turks are looking for a Jewish spy, and they say that even a bird cannot cross without their 
approval!"' Dov spent an uneasy night with the mukhtar and arrived in Kastina the next 
evening. 

The next day Turkish soldiers were seen in Kastina running away from the front lines. The 
roads were filled with the retreating army. The soldiers raided homes and took whatever they 
could. They took blankets, utensils, and food from Chaya and Dov's home. When two 
soldiers were about to break the lock on a sealed basket containing their winter clothes, Dov 
tried to resist, but when they showed him their bayonets he drew back. 

Luckily for [Dov], an officer walked [by] in the street. Dov ran to him and begged his 
help with the few Turkish words that he knew. The officer understood, drove the 
robbers away and ordered a soldier to guard the basket. On that day, the looting and 
robberies continued until noon, and then the Turks left and were no longer seen in the 
colony. In the afternoon, the English entered the town. 

In Petah Tikva, people heard the news of the Turkish retreat. Two weeks had elapsed since 
Dov left, and no one had heard from him. Chaya's friends looked at her with sympathy, 
certain that she had become a widow. Then, suddenly, there he was, in their yard, on his 
donkey! News of his return spread quickly, and some of their friends came and said a prayer: 
"Blessed be He who resurrects the dead." 

As the English forces advanced from the south, artillery shells from both sides whistled over 
the family’s home, and a plane dropped bombs. This was the first time Chaya had ever seen a 
plane. They grabbed Hadassa and ran, lying down in the shadow of a fence when the plane 
flew over again. A bomb fell a few yards from them. When they stood up to run, they saw 
Turkish troops returning to Petah Tikva. 

We returned, saddened, to our home. A rumor spread that soldiers were breaking into 
homes, especially bakeries, and looting. We were in great distress. This month, the 
last one of the Turks’ [occupation of] Petah Tikva, shall forever remain in my 
memory as a nightmare. The only remedy against the looting and the robbing were the 
bitter screams of those who were robbed. The screams were heard from all the houses 
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in Petah Tikva and Ein Ganim, and the Turks would panic and run away. 

One day [the Ottoman official of the area] Djemal Pasha decreed that all Petah Tikva 
residents had to leave within several hours. All knew that if we left this place, only 
death was expected. There was nowhere to go. Then, spontaneously, all the mothers 
took their babies to the Great Synagogue. They opened the ark and cried to God— 
only He could help! I am sure that He indeed heard the mothers' bitter voice. The 
decree was cancelled. 

Petah Tikva was caught between the British and Turkish forces, and bombardments 
continued for a month. Residents would shelter in a big basement, with some who were 
wounded among them. When the English entered the town, the residents left the shelter and 
went out to see them. "How healthy they looked,” Chaya wrote, “how fat were the horses— 
as if from a different world. They started giving the children chocolate and biscuits, staples 
that we forgot even in our dreams. But the heart could not rejoice, after all the troubles that 
we had gone through.” 



Left to right, Chaya and Dov Amrami with daughter Hadassa and (unknown), with Eliezer Levitin, 
about 1935 
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The year was 1917. After the English arrived the family moved back to Tel Aviv. Before 
Jews were officially allowed to enter the city, they traveled on a secret road from Petah Tikva 
called "the Orange Peel Path" because it was marked with orange peels. Chaya and Dov 
rented a small house, and Dov went back to teaching at the girls' school. Several weeks later 
their son Aharon was bom. 

On November 2, 1917, Arthur James Balfour, England's foreign secretary, wrote a letter to 
Baron Walter Rothschild, a leader of the British Jewish community, that became known as 
the Balfour Declaration. The declaration stated that the British government looked with favor 
on the establishment of Palestine as a national home for the Jewish people. This decree paved 
the way for the later establishment of the State of Israel. 

Though they had no radio, Chaya and Dov began to hear mmors from Russia about the 
Russian Revolution and the July 1918 execution of Czar Nicholas II and his family. Because 
Russia and Turkey were on the opposite sides of the war, Chaya and Dov had heard nothing 
from their families in Russia for several years. 



Celebration of Chaya and Dov's silver anniversary, October 18,1936. 
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The end of the war did not mean their troubles were over. Chaya wrote in her memoir about 
anti-Jewish riots that began in Jaffa on May 1, 1921. The riots lasted a week and spread to 
other parts of the country. The author Joseph Haim Brenner, their friend who had visited 
them just the day before, was among the 47 Jews murdered in this uprising. 

It is hard for me to this day to tell this: the long line of the victims, 40 people or so, 
who were lain in the streets, covered with blankets; the funeral that left from 
Gymnassia Herzliya; the El Male Rachamim [eulogy for the dead] that shook all 
hearts. This seems as if it happened yesterday. Since then, every May First, instead of 
joy I feel deep sorrow. 

In 1922 Chaya and Dov's second son was bom. They named him Amatzia, meaning 
courageous. That year they bought a lot in Ir Ganim, an agricultural settlement that later 
became known as Ramat Gan. 

The town was a center of conflict between those who wanted Yiddish to be their country's 
language and those who wanted it to be Hebrew. Chaya and Dov, who supported Hebrew as 
the national language, decided to change their family name to make it more Hebraic. 



Chaya Amrami lights the Sabbath candles at Beit Hashita, January 1979. With Beth Galleto and Hadassa 
(Amrami) Zameret. 
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According to Chaya, the Hebrew name Amrami has a double meaning. It means pride for the 
people and it also hints at a relationship to Amram, father of the high priest Aaron, the first of 
the Cohanim. (The Cohanim were the Biblical high priests. See a description in chapter 3.) 
The Amrami family's name change is listed in the official Gazette of Ramat Gan published 
on September 1, 1925. 

The family lived in Ramat Gan for decades, and they were there to celebrate in 1948 when 
Israel declared its independence. 

In 1961 Dov died after a short illness. Chaya, living alone in Ramat Gan at age 78, finally 
acceded to her children's requests and moved to kibbutz Beit Hashita at the end of 1964. 
Chaya and Dov’s daughter, Hadassa, said that while her mother never adjusted to some of the 
customs of kibbutz life, she quickly learned to appreciate its best qualities. 

Chaya spent her days at Beit Hashita sewing or knitting in her room. She loved visitors and 
enjoyed telling stories about her early days in The Land. On Shabbat eves, family members 
gathered at her table, and she enjoyed lighting the Sabbath candles. 

On one of those Friday evenings in 1979,1 visited her and was able to hear many of the 
stories myself. She spoke only Hebrew and Yiddish, so Hadassa translated her words into 
English for me. My husband, Leon Galleto—who originally came from Alsace, France— 
could speak the Alsatian dialect. It turned out to be similar enough to Yiddish that they could 
communicate directly with each other. 

Chaya died on July 31, 1979, at age 93. Hadassa said that five days before Chaya's death, as 
she lay in a twilight sleep in the hospital, she suddenly opened her eyes and asked for the 
Sabbath candles. It was Thursday, and Hadassa told her that they would light the candles 
tomorrow. But Chaya insisted. Finally a nurse brought candles and they put them into her 
candlesticks, which had remained there from an earlier Shabbat. They lit the candles, and 
Chaya said the blessing with the last of her strength. Then she fell asleep again and did not 
wake up. 
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CHAPTER 10 

More About the Osheroff Family 


Osherov, or Osheroff, a common surname in Russia, means son of Osher or of the tribe of 
Asher. Thus large numbers of Osheroffs exist who are not closely related to my mother's 
Osheroff family. But those who came from the same areas in Russia and Belarus from which 
my grandfather came might well be related—and there are many of them. 

By the time I first began to investigate the Osheroff family in 1978, my grandfather Shaya 
Zalman Osheroff, also known as Samuel Abraham, had been dead for 20 years. When I 
started my search for information, I turned to his younger brother, Israel (called Isadore 
Osheroff in the United States). Isadore and his wife Bessie lived in Omaha, Nebraska, as did 
their son Bernard. It was Isadore who told me that Samuel Abraham was also my great¬ 
grandfather's name, adopted by Shaya Zalman when he came to the United States. 

Isadore said that the elder Samuel Abraham, his father, was bom in Martynovka, Russia. The 
elder Samuel Abraham was age 45 in 1905, too old to be drafted to serve in the military 
during the Russo-Japanese War, so he likely was bom in about 1860. He died in 1938 at 
about age 78. Isadore's mother, Doberifka, was bom in Surazh, Russia, in about 1861. Isadore 
said Doberifka died in 1941 at about age 80. 

Remembering a generation back, Isadore recalled Doberifka’s father’s name as Shimon 
Zakarenik, who died when Doberifka was a baby. Doberifka’s mother, called Branysonie 
(maiden name unknown), remarried in the early 1900s. For some reason I did not note her 
date of death; perhaps he did not remember it. 

The earliest Osheroff ancestor whom Isadore could remember was Velvul Osheroff, Isadore’s 
paternal grandfather. Isadore recalled that Velvul died as a very old man in 1912 or 1913, just 
before Isadore left Russia for America. What was considered to be “very old” then might be 
thought of as relatively young today, but we can probably assume that Velvul was bom at 
least 70 years before his death, or before 1842. Isadore said Velvul's father's name was Anke 
Edelf. Anke Edelf must have been bom as early as 1820. Velvul's wife, Dische, maiden name 
unknown, died in about 1903, according to Isadore. The couple had at least three children: 
Samuel Abraham (my great grandfather), Moshe, and Sara. 

Velvul had served as a soldier in the czar’s army and, as a result, had received a land grant. 
Isadore said these grants could not be sold, but they could be transferred to family members. 
Samuel Abraham, Velvul's eldest son, lived on this land. 
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Velvul’s second son, Samuel Abraham's brother Moshe, moved to a town not far from 
Pochep, called Baklan. Moshe in turn had a son, Joseph Yuda Osheroff. Joseph Yuda married 
Baschie Orloff, and the couple had six children, all bom in Starodub, Russia. First Joseph 
and then Baschie and the children emigrated to the United States early in the 20th century. 
(See chapter 7.) 

The elder Samuel Abraham’s sister, Sara, married a man named Ginsburg and moved to a 
small town that Isadore did not identify during our conversation. Sara had a daughter, Chaya 
Bashe, who was the same age as Isadore. Sara married Moshe Zalman Zissmanov while 
Isadore was still in Russia. Isadore said that Moshe Zissmanov and his father (first name 
unknown) were both blacksmiths. 

Isadore and my grandfather, Shaya Zalman—later known as Samuel Abraham like his 
father—had two sisters and two more brothers. All were bom in a place called Koloniya 
Martynovka, also known as Dalisichi, located in Belarus about 15 miles from Surazh. 
According to JewishGen.com 's JewishGen Gazetteer, three populated places near Surazh are 



Saramalka, Sofia (Sonya), Chayasimma, Solomon, Edel. 1951 
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called Dalisichi; one, now in Belarus, is also identified as Martynovka. It is about 15 miles 
north of Surazh. 

According to the abstract of my grandfather's birth record, which he brought with him when 
he came to America in 1911, he was bom in 1888 in Klimavichy in the Mogilev gubernia, 
now in Belarus and about 30 miles north of Dalisichi/Martynovka. 

His parents named him Shaya Zalman, but he called himself Samuel Abraham after he came 
to America. He was the first child bom to Samuel Abraham and his wife Doberifke nee 
Zakarenik. Isadore, bom in 1894, was next. Two daughters, Saramalke and Chayasimma, 
were bom in 1903 and 1905, respectively. A son, Edel, was bom in 1907, and the youngest 
son, Solomon, was bom in 1910. Edel died in Moscow in about 1962. 

With no birth control except for the hormonal effects of breastfeeding, families in those days 
usually had a new baby every two or three years. The near decade between the births of 
Isadore and Sara Malke might signify that a number of children were bom and died as 
infants, and were not remembered by further generations. Alternatively, their father may have 
been away in the army or absent for some other reason. 

At the time of our interview Isadore's two sisters still lived in Klintsy—another town in what 
is now the Bryansk oblast of Russia, like Pochep and Starodub—and Isadore corresponded 
with them. Saramalka married Schmerka Perlin and had four children. In 1978 I began a 
painstaking Russian correspondence (in those days there was no Google Translate to assist 
me) with Saramalka's granddaughter Anna Kutin; and, later, I was able to welcome Anna 
when she and her family immigrated to the United States. Saramalka died in Klintsy in 1979. 
Some of her descendants now live near Baltimore. Chayasimma, who never married and had 
no children, died in 1983 in Klintsy. 

In 1978 at age 68, Solomon, the youngest of the five siblings, still lived in Klimavichi. 
According to Isadore, Solomon had two children, a boy and a girl. 
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CHAPTER 1 1 

Reunited in America 


As soon as they could after their arrival—like countless other immigrants—S.A. and Anna 
(nee Levitin) Osheroff sent money to help their relatives join them in the United States. The 
new immigrants stayed at Anna and Sam's home at 1809 Lake Street in Omaha and then 
moved with them to 2805 N. 25th. In 1914—in addition to their two-year-old son, Hy—Sam 
and Anna’s tenants included Anna's siblings Reuben, Ruth, and Nathan Levitin (who had all 
changed their surname to Leavitt), plus Sam's brother, Isadore Osheroff, and a cousin, Stella 
Osheroff. Sam had one job rolling cigars and another delivering the morning paper, while 
also attending university. He was practically never home. A nn a was "mother"—cooking and 
caring for them all. Those who worked handed her what money they could spare for 
housekeeping expenses. 

Ruth, Reuben, and Nathan Levitin 

To date I have not found the Levitin/Leavitt siblings' passenger manifests, but from 
information in various censuses and from Ruth Leavitt's transcribed stories, we can deduce 
that Reuben came first, in 1912 or 1913, at age 19. Ruth stated that she had set out for 
America exactly a month after her sister Chaya left for Palestine. This means that Ruth, 17, 
traveled with her 15-year-old brother, Nathan, in June 1914. 

Ruth and Nathan arrived in Omaha on July 2. Ruth stated that on her arrival, sounds of 
explosions frightened her. "In Russia, it meant something else. My sister had to tell me, 

'Don’t be afraid, it is nothing but children playing with firecrackers.'" They had arrived just in 
time for Independence Day festivities. 

Before Ruth left Russia, her father asked her always to light the Sabbath candles while she 
was in America. She asked what she should do if it was already after dark. "He said, 'It 
doesn't matter when you light them. I want you to remember that you are a Jewish daughter.'" 

Ruth didn't say whether she continued to light the Sabbath candles, but soon after her arrival 
she was working 64 hours per week, sewing aprons on treadle sewing machines for a weekly 
salary of four to six dollars. Then she found a job making gowns for wealthier women. 
Because of her attractive figure, the manufacturers also used her as a model. Presumably she 
received a raise from her earlier salary, although she didn't say how much. 

Reuben worked and attended school. The Omaha city directories for 1914 and 1915 show 
him working as a jeweler for a company called Carson & Banks. His June 1917 World War I 
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draft registration shows Reuben Leavitt living at 2220 Cass Street in Omaha and working as 
a carrier for the Omaha World Herald. 

Before the United States entered World War I, Reuben enlisted in what became known as the 
Jewish Legion. It was a group of five battalions of Britain's Royal Fusiliers, composed 
primarily of Jews from Britain, Russia, the United States, and Canada. Its first unit, called the 
Zion Mule Corps, was formed in 1914 and 1915. According to Wikipedia, they trained at 
Fort Edward, Nova Scotia. 

Reuben went to Canada to train and was then sent to Palestine "to watch the oil fields," 
according to his sister, Ruth. During his time in the Middle East he was able to visit Chaya 
and Dov. 

When Reuben went north to Canada, Ruth went to Chicago with three other young girls, in 
hopes of being sent to Canada to train as nurses. But it was not to be: “The four of us were 
not of age yet. We found the place and came there, and we were told that America would not 
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let us out of this country, because in the Middle East the Arabs were buying white women 
and America was against that." 

Ruth and her friends stayed in Chicago for most of World War I. Ruth lived in the home of 
one of Anna's friends from Russia and worked in a factory making buttonholes in uniforms 
for American soldiers. In her free time she and other volunteers collected money to send to 
Europe for Jewish refugees. 

Near the end of the war, Ruth received a letter from her brother Nathan telling her that he had 
fallen in love and wanted to get married. He wanted her to return to Omaha before the 
wedding, and Ruth did so. According to the Omaha city directory, in 1917 Nathan and Ruth 
both lived at 2311 N. 27th. Nathan worked as a clerk and Ruth as a seamstress. 

Once back in Omaha, Ruth became active in the local Zionist organization. She taught 
youngsters about Jewish traditions in a school they organized. She cherished her freedom to 
have meetings that would have been forbidden in Russia—though she apparently still had 
doubts about her safety. An American friend would ask her, "Well, are you going to the 
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window again?" teasing her about her habit of constantly checking to see if police were 
standing outside listening. 

Meanwhile, the Levitin siblings in America heard that back in post-revolution Russia, people 
were starving, and that their father was not allowed to work. They sent packages with as 
much food as they could, but they learned that very little of it got through to their family 
members. Somehow their parents survived, and in 1925 Eliezer and Beila Miriam Levitin 
were finally able to leave Russia and join their daughter Chaya in Palestine. 

Reuben had developed a hernia while serving in the Jewish Legion, and he had surgery in 
London before he came back to the United States. He re-entered through Ellis Island in 
August 1919 on the SS Royal George. His manifest states that he was a student, going to his 
brother N. Leavitt at 2216 Willis in Omaha. 

In 1920 Reuben and Ruth were both roomers at 1432 N 18th Street in Omaha. He was still 
working as a jeweler, but he was also attending medical school. Ruth was a ladies' 
seamstress. By 1930 Reuben had earned his degree as a medical doctor and was living and 
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practicing medicine in Norwood, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. His home and office were at 
4525 Montgomery Avenue. For some reason whoever spoke to the census taker said his 
parents were from Germany and France, and that he was bom in Germany. The 1930 census 
also stated that he was naturalized. He later moved to 2033 Wanda Avenue in Norwood, 
where he continued to practice medicine. Reuben died in Norwood on March 27, 1979, and 
was buried in Adath Israel Cemetery in Price Hill, Ohio. 

Nathan Leavitt gave 2216 Willis Avenue in Omaha as his address on his World War I draft 
registration. He was a student at the university in Lincoln at the time, but apparently he 
commuted from Omaha, about 50 miles away. The Omaha city directory for 1918 notes that 
Sami Osheroff, student, also lived at that address. 

Nathan trained as a civil engineer for several years, working when school was out and then 
going back to Lincoln to study. His fiancee, Lottie Cohen, worked as a secretary. They were 
married before or early in 1920, when the U.S. census listed them as husband and wife living 
in Lincoln at 1726 P Street. The Lincoln city directories of 1923 and 1928 show them living 
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at 1542 South 24th. Nathan worked as a civil engineer and as a draftsman for Woods 
Brothers Construction. 

By 1930 Nathan had a job with the U.S. Treasury Department, and he and Lottie moved to 
Washington, D.C., where they lived for the rest of their lives. 

According to my mother, Esther (Osheroff) Bolker, they chose not to have children because 
Lottie had a family history of Tay Sachs disease, a neurological disease that affects children 
and generally results in infant death. Tay Sachs, a disease of genetic origin, is more prevalent 
among Jews than in the general population. 

In 1930 Nathan and Lottie lived in Washington D.C. in the Windermere Apartments at 1825 
New Hampshire Avenue, NW. Both were listed in the census as naturalized. Ten years later 
they lived at 1469 14th Street, NE, with a lodger. 

In 1954 Nathan was named a life member of the American Society of Civil Engineers. For 
this honor the society prepared a biography about him that states that he served for 15 years 



Nathan and Lottie Leavitt on the Queen Mary, January 5,1958 
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Children of Elijah and Ruth Lipetz 



Children of Isadore and Bessie Osheroff 
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as a structural engineer on the design of buildings for the U.S. government in Washington, 
D.C. In 1943 he transferred to the Bureau of Ships, U.S. Navy Department, as a structural 
engineer involved in the design of hulls, turrets, and turret foundations. In 1947 he entered 
the services of the Office of Chief of Engineers, Army Map Services, as a structural engineer. 
He retired from government service at the end of 1963. 

Although Ruth reported visiting him in Washington, he apparently lost contact with the 
family at some point. Ruth's son, Ben Ami Lipetz, said in a 1994 letter—sent to several of his 
cousins—that while in Washington, D.C. on business, he decided to try to solve the 
"mystery" of what became of his uncle Nathan and aunt Lottie. Going out to a house on 
Oglethorpe Street, their last known address, he said he found it occupied by Benjamin 
Kramer, a man in his seventies, who put him in touch with his younger brother, Eugene 
Kramer. The Kramer brothers (sons of Lottie's sister Celia) turned out to be the only relatives 
who kept in contact with Nathan and Lottie over the years. Eugene told Ben Ami that Lottie 
died in 1987 after a long period of declining health, and Nathan died just eight months later, 
from heart and stomach problems. 



Ruth and Elijah Lipetz with Leo in North Dakota, about 1922 
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At the end of the letter Ben Ami wrote: 

And, by the way, there is no need to feel any guilt about not trying harder to stay in 
touch. Eugene Kramer confirmed for me what I had always felt about Uncle Nathan 
but had never put into words: Nathan was paranoid and got worse as he got older. He 
avoided contact with people, prevented Lottie (who was blind) from maintaining 
contacts or traveling, and even—towards the end— suspected everyone of plotting 
against him. There was probably little that anyone could do to change things or 
establish closer relations. 

On the other end of the hospitality spectrum, as they settled in to life in the United States at 
the time of World War I, Anna and Sam Osheroffs house was always open to visitors. 

"There were always people in and out," said Ruth (Anna's sister). One young man who 
stayed at their home for a weekend saw a photo of Ruth (who was living in Chicago at the 
time) and asked who the pretty girl was. When she was back in Omaha, he told her this story. 
By then he was living at the YMCA. Ruth told him she would cook him dinner if he stayed 
until Sunday. "He stayed," she said. His name was Elijah Lipetz, and late in December 1920 
he and Ruth were married. 



Elijah and Ruth Lipetz with Esther, Ben-Ami, and Leo 
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With her husband's encouragement, Ruth attended summer school. Elijah taught at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha in the agriculture department. Their son Leo was bom in 
August 1921, and soon after his birth the family moved to Curtis, Nebraska, home of the 
Nebraska College of Technical Agriculture. According to Ruth, the town had a population of 
only about 2,000 when they lived there. It has declined since then. The 2010 census 
numbered Curtis’s population at 939. 

Ruth found life in Curtis difficult. She developed gall bladder problems and was frequently 
sick. After gall bladder surgery she developed a high fever and nearly died. The next 
morning, she said, when she woke up, about 20 doctors were standing around her bed— 
including her surgeons—all surprised and happy that she had recovered. 

In 1922 Elijah became a naturalized citizen. He got a job as a high school science teacher in 
Fargo, North Dakota, where their daughter, Esther, was bom in 1925. Another son, Ben-Ami, 
was bom in 1927. 

While in Fargo, Elijah had invented a way to refine used oil motor oil; and he started a 



Ruth and Elijah Lipetz in Nice France, 1958 
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company in New York with his brother, Ovsay, to market the invention. When the stock 
market crashed in 1929, the company failed and wiped them out financially. Ruth said, "We 
were very destitute for several years." 

In 1930 the family lived at 6J East Third Street in Brooklyn, New York. Elijah is listed as a 
teacher; but, according to Ruth, he was working for his brother's import-export business at 
the time. 

Their son Leo contracted rheumatic fever when he was 14. Ruth and the children moved to 
Florida so Leo could live in a warm climate, while Elijah stayed in New York. A 1935 
Florida state census shows Ruth and Elijah both living in Dade County, Florida, with the 
children, but this contradicts Ruth's story that they lived separately until she and the children 
returned to New York. She may have told the census taker that her husband was with her to 
avoid embarrassment. 

By 1940 Ruth and Elijah were reunited in New York, living at 7A 52 Van Cortlandt Park in 
the Bronx. Elijah was a salesman, selling lingerie wholesale. 



Back row, Isadore Osheroff and Bessie Lederman; Bernie, Bessie, and Isadore Osheroff, 1978 

front, Sam, Bill, Hy, Anna and Esther Osheroff, 1923 
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In 1942 while she was still in high school—and against her parents’ wishes—their daughter, 
Esther, married Ulrich Strauss, a German refugee who was studying for a doctorate at Cornell 
with Leo. Esther and Ulrich had a daughter in 1947 and a son in 1949. When the boy was just 
two months old, tragedy struck—Esther was killed in a traffic accident. She was not even 25 
years old. 

Following their daughter Esther's death, Ruth and Elijah cared for their two grandchildren in 
their home in the Bronx. The children's father visited every week. When after a few years 
Ulrich remarried and took the children away to live with him and his new wife, it felt like 
another loss to Ruth and Elijah. They took a trip to Puerto Rico to get away from it all. A 
manifest from Pan Am Airlines shows them flying in February 1949. Their home address was 
given as 3990 Saxon Avenue in the Bronx. At that time, Elijah had a business importing 
women's embroidered lingerie from Puerto Rico, and he probably visited there often. 

After they returned from their trip, Ruth and Elijah decided to move near their grandchildren, 
so they bought a rustic house near New Brunswick, New Jersey. When they traveled to 
Europe on the Queen Mary in 1958, Elijah’s occupation was listed on the manifest as 
"farmer". 

After Elijah retired, he and Ruth moved to Florida. Elijah died in Miami in 1974. Ruth 
remained in Miami for a few years and then moved to Columbus, Ohio, where she died in 
1992 at age 97. 

Isadore Osheroff 

Isadore Osheroff followed in his brother Sam's footsteps and attended the yeshiva in Pochep 
for a year. He found a job in a dry goods store, and then at age 19 he either served in the 
Russian army or fled to escape the draft; I heard conflicting stories. 

Just three years after Sam emigrated, Isadore, too, made the journey to America, sailing from 
Bremen on the SSRhein and arriving in Baltimore on March 13, 1914. The manifest listed 
him as Israel Oscheroff, 21 years old, a clerk from "Poczep". The manifest states that his 
passage was paid for by his brother, whose name as written on the manifest looks like "Zalik 
Oscheroff, address 1809 Lake Street in Omaha. 

Isadore lived for a while at Sam and Anna's homes at 1809 Lake Street and 2805 N. 25th in 
Omaha. Isadore’s occupation was listed in the city directory as a print feeder for the Springer 
Printing Company. His World War I draft registration shows him living in Omaha (address 
illegible) and attending high school at age 23. Later he took a job with the Union Pacific 
Railroad, for which he worked until his retirement. He married Bessie Lederman in Omaha 
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on November 24, 1923, and they had two children, Bernard and Norman. 

I could not find Isadore in the 1920 U.S. census, but the 1930 census shows Isadore and 
Bessie living in Omaha at 5615 Jackson Street. Isadore was listed as naturalized and an office 
clerk for the railroad. A roomer lived in the house with them. In the 1940 census Isadore 
lived at the same address, working as an accountant clerk for the railroad. Bernard, age 9, and 
Norman, age 7, lived with them, as did a roomer. Isadore's World War II draft registration 
shows him at the same address and still working for the railroad. 

After his retirement Isadore continued to walk downtown every day to have lunch with his 
friends. When I interviewed him at age 84 he was a small man, but spry and active. He and 
his son Bernard looked a lot alike; Bernard appeared to be an elongated version of his father. 
Isadore died on February 7, 1990, at age 95. His wife Bessie had died in February 1987. Both 
are buried in Beth El Cemetery in Omaha. 
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CHAPTER 12 

Early Jewish Life in Omaha 


Note: This chapter was first published, in somewhat modified form, in Challenges Met, 
Choices Made: Stories of the Bolker Family (2015). 

The Osheroffs and Leavitts were part of a wave of Jewish immigrants who made their way to 
Omaha, Nebraska, after 1880. An earlier wave had arrived from Germany, Austria, and 
Bohemia between 1856—when the city was founded—and 1863. 

The first Jewish congregation in Nebraska, a reform group founded in 1868, was the 
Congregation of Israel. They built the first synagogue, later called Temple Israel, and opened 
the first Jewish cemetery, Pleasant Hill. 

In the 1880s a flood of Jewish immigrants from Eastern Europe arrived on America's eastern 
shores, pushed out of their homelands by pogroms, poverty, and deprivation, and lured across 
the Atlantic Ocean by economic opportunity. 

Well-established Jews on the East Coast formed Jewish relief organizations with the goal of 
reducing these new immigrants' impact on eastern cities by sending them elsewhere—to 
Omaha and other Midwestern locations. Many of these Jews were sent to places like Omaha 
by the Industrial Removal Office (IRO), formed in 1901 with the purpose of assisting 
immigrants to assimilate into American society. During its first year the organization sent 
nearly 2,000 people to 250 different towns and cities. 

The late 19th century was a time of great expansion for the city of Omaha. As Alfred 
Sorenson wrote in his 1889 History of Omaha from the Pioneer Days to the Present Time: 

In 1870 the population was 16,083; in 1880 it was 30,518, and yet the place was but a 
struggling town. Five years later the state census showed that Omaha had a population 
of 61,835, and at the close of 1888 the population was estimated by conservative 
statisticians to be about 125,000. This is certainly a remarkable growth—an increase 
of 109,000 since 1870. Within eight years Omaha was transformed from a country 
town to a magnificent metropolitan city. Among the various causes that led to this 
wonderful transformation was the inauguration of a system of public improvements. 

Among these Sorenson included the water and sewage systems, construction of "large 
substantial buildings with all conveniences", and grading and paving of public streets. 
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The 1890 U.S. census for Omaha reported a Jewish population of 1,035 out of a total of 
140,452. By 1917 the Jewish population had grown to an estimated 10,000. Omaha's new 
Jewish immigrants worked in packinghouses, smelters, junk yards (metal recycling), and 
railroad production. The new orthodox synagogue opened above the first Jewish butcher 
shop, and next door was a dye works where one of its vats was used for the mikveh (ritual 
bath). 

A Jewish community newspaper, The Jewish Press, began publication in 1920 and continues 
to the present. The Omaha Jewish Community Center was founded in 1926, and more 
synagogues were founded as the Jewish population of the city increased. A Hungarian 
congregation, Anshe Sholom, and a Conservative congregation, B'nai Jacob, were located in 
the Near North Side neighborhood, just north of downtown. Much of the commercial 
development of this area was earned out by Jewish businessmen. Over time these businesses 
relocated to other parts of the city, and after World War II what had been the center of the 
Jewish population became the center of the city's African-American community. 
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CHAPTER 1 3 

Osheroff Cousins Blaze the Trail 


Why did Reuben, Ruth, and Nathan Leavitt, and also Isadore Osheroff go to Omaha? 

Because family members Sam and Anna Osheroff already lived there, and they could 
welcome the newcomers and make their transition easier. But why did Sam and Anna go to 
Omaha, rather than remaining on the East Coast with the majority of new immigrants? 

Someone had to be the pioneer! As far as I can determine, in the Osheroff-Levitin family the 
first to head west were members of the Orloff family (related to the Osheroffs by marriage). 
Probably the first member of my Osheroff family to come to Omaha was Joseph Yuda 
Osheroff, who arrived in the United States on August 28, 1906. According to Isadore 
Osheroff, Joseph Yuda was his and Sam's first cousin, the son of their father's brother Moshe. 
The passenger manifest for "Judel Oscherow", which showed his arrival at Ellis Island from 
Rotterdam on the SS Potsdam, stated that his last place of residence was Baklany (Baklan, 
about 12 miles south of Pochep), and that he was going to his brother-in-law, N. Orloff, in 
Chicago. This was probably his wife's brother Nathan—who must have arrived in Chicago 
sometime before 1906. Joseph Yuda was 33, a butcher by trade. 

By 1910 Joseph Yuda was living in Omaha, where his wife Baschie/Bessie (nee Orloff) and 
seven children came to join him at 1543 16th Street. The family arrived in New York on the 
SS Volturno, sailing from Rotterdam. On the manifest they were listed as Basie Oscherow, 

35; Gitel, 15; twins Hushe and Gerschon, 11; Dushe, 9; Israel, 7; Nute, 4; and Wile, 11 
months. The manifest noted their nearest relative in the old country as Baschie's father, David 
Ebe from Staredu (which must be Starodub), Russia. 

I wondered about the reasons why the youngest child was listed as less than a year old when 
his father had been in the United States for nearly four years. One explanation derives from a 
family story that Willie was bom with shortened tendons and walked on his toes, with 
difficulty. Since subsequent documents give Willie's birth date as 1907, it is possible that his 
disability made him look small for his age. Another possible explanation was that Willie’s 
mother said he was younger than his actual age in hopes of getting a discounted ticket for a 
child of less than a year old. 

Another interesting detail about Baschie's entry manifest is that, from information on various 
U.S. censuses, as well as from a family tree obtained from an Orloff descendant, Joseph and 
Baschie appear to have had only six children: twins Harry and Stella (Gerschon and Hushe on 
the manifest), bom in 1898; Lucille (Dushe), 1900; Irwin (Israel), 1902; Nathan (Nute), 1904; 
and Willie (Wile), 1907. 
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So who was Gitel, bom in 1895, who was also listed in Baschie's manifest? If Baschie and 
Joseph had been married for 12 years in 1910 and had six children, as the 1910 census 
indicates, perhaps Gitel was a sister of either Joseph or Baschie. My mother (Esther Bolker 
nee Osheroff) said that her father spoke of a cousin Gus in Chicago. My mother always 
thought Gus was a male cousin, but Gussie is often an Americanization of the Yiddish name 
Gitel. This is conjecture, but perhaps the Gitel on the manifest was "cousin Gus". 

An individual named Jeiku Ohceroff filed a declaration of intention to become a naturalized 
citizen on April 20, 1908. The document states that he was a peddler with dark complexion, 5 
feet 2-1/2 inches tall, weighing 154 pounds, with dark hair and brown eyes. He lived at 1543 
N. 16th Street in Omaha. According to this document, he traveled on the Potsdam from 
Rotterdam, arriving in New York on August 7, 1906. The date is off by three weeks, but all 
the other information seems to indicate that this document refers to Joseph Yuda Osheroff. 

A Jake Orshedoff (again, probably Joseph Yuda Osheroff), 30 years old (the slightly illegible 
number could be 20 or 33), lodger at the home of Morris Gross, 1543 Sherman Avenue, is 
listed in the 1910 census for Omaha. Listed at the same address are Morris’s wife, Martha, 



Details from naturalization papers (Declaration of Intention) filed by Jeiku Osheroff in 1908 
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and children Leo, Edith, and Allie; sister-in-law Dora Ordloff, sister Fannie Gross, brother- 
in-law Louis Ordloff, and lodger Ernest Green. According to a family tree assembled by an 
Orloff descendant, Morris Gross married Maita Orloff, one of Bessie's sisters. Dora Ordloff 
was another of Bessie's sisters, and Louis Ordloff was probably Leo Orloff, Bessie's eldest 
brother. The census also says that Jake had been married for 12 years and had six children. 
According to the 1911 Omaha city directory, Joseph Osheroff, a peddler, lived at 1811 Lake 
Street. A year later Joseph Oscheroff still lived at the Lake Street address, and Sami 
Oscheroff, cigarmaker, was listed as a boarder there. This listing was my grandfather Sam 
Osheroff s first appearance in the Omaha city directory. 

By tracing the Osheroffs and Orloffs in Omaha through the annual city directories (see pages 
102 and 103), one can see who they were, where they lived, and what they were doing. 
According to family lore, Joseph Yuda Osheroff had a difficult time adjusting to life in 
America. He deserted, but did not divorce, Baschie (known as Bessie in the United States) 
and their children soon after their arrival in Omaha. An article in the May 3, 1913 issue of the 
Omaha World Herald said that Joseph Osheroff testified in court that he was unable to 
support his family because of the fees the county required for a peddler's license. Then a 


SAYS LICENSE FEE SO BIO 
COULDN’T SUPPORT THEM 

Joseph Osheroff, a peddler living nt 
JSIghteenth and Cuming ntrc/il«, charged 
In police court yesterday with aban¬ 
doning hlH wife and alx nmall children, 
testified ihnt ho had no money to care 
for them Bhico the legislature patacd tt 
law making It noc?nsary for him to pay 
UP for n llcenso to peddio In ench county. 
He wun released after giving bo»d« to 
support his family. Since ho loft, cloven 
weeks ago. Bald nln wife, glia and the 
children, all of them under 14 yenrn of 
age, huvo been cared for by clmrltoblo 
societies. 

Omaha World Herald, May 3,1913 page 2 


Mother Left With 
Six Children Seeks 
Missing Husband 


Mrs. Bessie Osheroff, 612 North Twenty - 
fifth street, is seeking her husband, 
Isaac Osheroff, who dlsapiiearcd from 
home about twenty months ago, leaving 
his wife and six children behind to shift 
for themselves. She thinks that he is 
not far away and that If he knew the 
predicament that she Is in trying to sup¬ 
port the family he would come back and 
Kive his assistance. The oldest of the 
children is lrt years old and the young- 
1 st Just 9 years old. 

Omaha Bee, December 15,1914 page 7 
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plaintive request published in the December 15, 1914 issue of the Omaha Daily Bee verified 
his desertion of his family: 

Mrs. Bessie Osheroff, 512 North Twenty-fifth Street, is seeking her husband, 

Isaac Osheroff, who disappeared from home about twenty months ago, leaving his 
wife and six children behind to shift for themselves. 

Although the article calls the missing husband "Isaac", all the other information fits with the 
known facts about Joseph and Baschie's family, and I am convinced it refers to them. 

Family members say Joseph Yuda died in 1915; and Bessie is listed in the 1917, 1918, and 
1934 Omaha city directories as the widow of Joseph. I have found no documents or 
gravestone verifying the year of his death. 

A 1918 draft registration for Harry Osheroff, Joseph's son, noted that Harry was a student at 
Creighton Dental College in Omaha. He lived at 1117 N. 17th together with his mother, 
Bessie. 

The 1920 census shows Bessie Osheroff as housekeeper at the Jewish Old People's Home at 
2504 Charles Street, where she also lived. Some family members said that she had emotional 
problems and was in and out of institutions. One family member said she adhered so strictly 
to orthodox religious practices that she brought her own pots and pans when she visited them. 
Family members said she moved to California with her son Willie in 1927. He opened a 
newspaper stand from which he sold papers for a penny each. Bessie seems to have moved 
back and forth between Omaha and Los Angeles, because the 1930 census shows the widow 
Bessie Osheroff as a roomer at a home on 1533 Grant Street in Omaha. In 1934 Bessie 
Osheroff, widow of Joseph, appears in the Omaha city directory living with (her son) Harry 
at 2204 N. 21st. Then, in February 1935, Bessie died in Los Angeles. She made one final trip 
across the country and was buried in Golden Hill Cemetery in Omaha. 

Children of Joseph Yuda and Bessie Osheroff 

Joseph Yuda and Bessie’s son Harry Osheroff never married and had no children. According 
to family members, Harry wanted to be a dentist, but he ended up leaving school and working 
to help his brother Irving through dental school. Harry became the general manager at the 
Micklin lumber yard in Omaha. During his lifetime Harry was apparently also a driver for a 
laundry, sold lamps, was proprietor of a cafe in Omaha, and may also have opened a 
restaurant in Oklahoma City. A Harry Osheroff turns up as a lodger at 627 NW Fifth in 
Oklahoma City in the 1940 census, but for some reason no other information about him is 
recorded. Harry died in 1988 in Reseda, California. 
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In 1919 Joseph and Bessie's daughter Stella Osheroff married Frank Greenberg, a house 
painter, in Omaha. In 1920 the census recorded Harry, 21; Lucile, 19; Isador, 17, and Nathan, 
15, all living in the home of Stella, 21, and Frank, 26, at 1511 Grant Street in Omaha. At this 
time Frank was a sign painter; Lucille was a stenographer in a dry goods store; and Isador 
and Nathan were both news earners. 

Stella and Frank Greenberg had one daughter. (She is still living as I write, and for 
confidentiality reasons I am not providing details about her or other living people in this 
book.) Frank died in 1925 at age 30—family members said he was poisoned by lead in the 
house paints he worked with—and he was buried in Bet Hamedrosh Hagodol Cemetery in 
Omaha. In 1938 Stella then married Max Borack in Chicago. They moved to California, 
where she worked at the Braille Institute doing office work until she retired. Max died from 
injuries suffered in a bus accident in Los Angeles in 1976, and Stella died in Skokie, Illinois, 
in 1987. 

Joseph Yuda and Bessie Osheroff s daughter Lucille married Harold Cirlin in Chicago in 
1920. They had one son, Dan. The 1930 census showed the Cirlins living at 3017 Sunnyside 



Section of 1920 U.S. census showing Frank and Stella Greenburg and Harry, Lucille, Isador, and Nathan Osheroff living 
at 1511 Grant Street in Omaha, Nebraska 
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Avenue in Chicago. At that time Lucille's brothers—Harold, a claims adjuster for a laundry; 
Irwin, a dentist; and William, a mechanic in a factory—lived with Lucille and her husband. 
In 1940 Lucille and Harold Cirlin lived at 5037 Kenmore Avenue in Chicago with their son 
Dan, then the proprietor of a novelties store. Lucille lived at the same address when she filed 
a petition for citizenship in October 1941. As World War II overtook Europe and it became 
more and more evident that the United States would soon be involved, American citizenship 
was important to have. Lucille's naturalization certificate was issued in July 1944. 

At about that time the family moved to California. In April 1953 Lucille traveled to England 
on the SS United States , apparently alone, planning to stay abroad for three months. Her 
home was then in Berkeley, California. Lucille died in Santa Monica in 1970, and Harold 
died in Berkeley in 1987. 

Lucille’s brother Irwin Osheroff completed dental school in 1928 and married Rose Fine in 
Omaha in 1930. The couple moved to Chicago, where they had a daughter and a son. Irwin 
practiced dentistry in Chicago for many years. In 1940 the family lived at 2415 Western 
Avenue. Irwin died in Chicago in 1968. Family members said he died of a severe case of 
asthma; his death certificate cited cause of death as bronchial pneumonia. 
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Nathan Osheroff married Mildred Stillerman in Chicago in 1927. He was naturalized in 1929 
in Chicago and changed his surname, spelled as Osher on his naturalization papers but as 
Asher in later documents. According to his brother-in-law Dan Cirlin, Nathan changed his 
name after his boss at a bank told him, "Your name is Asher," explaining that it was taking 
too long to spell "Osheroff 1 on the phone to a customer. He also said that Nathan 
remembered a brick factory in Starodub—a town located about 42 miles southwest of 
Pochep—and that the family had six houses in the yard. 

The 1930 census lists him as Nate Asher, living with Mildred and a one-and-a-half-year-old 
son at 6427 South Green Street in Chicago. According to the census he was naturalized and 
owned a laundry. In 1940 the family, including a second son, lived at 6140 Washtenaw in 
Chicago. Nate (listed as Nat), owned a factory that manufactured lamps. In 1992 he lived in 
Pompano Beach, Florida, where he died in September 1997. He is buried in Westlawn 
Cemetery in Norridge, Illinois. 

Because of his physical difficulties, family members looked after Joseph and Bessie's 
youngest son, Willie Osheroff. Some said he had cerebral palsy and mild mental retardation, 
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Illinois at Urbana, and including Irwin Osheroff, senior. The photo also shows Abraham Selisky, a junior at the 
university. (See chapter 14). 
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and his brother Harry was his guardian. According to Willie's nephew Dan Cirlin, Willie sold 
newspapers and later worked in an agency making cane furniture. In the 1940 census Willie 
was recorded as a guest at the Castlewood Hotel in Chicago and the owner of a newspaper 
stand. He never married, and family members say he died in Chicago in 1962 at age 54. 

In addition to Joseph Yuda and Bessie Osheroff and their children, other Osheroff families 
emigrated from towns in Russia’s Chernigov gubernia to Omaha and other Midwestern 
locations. At least two other Osheroff families who lived in the Midwest are likely to be 
related to our family. Their connection seems to be more distant than that of the Joseph Yuda 
Osheroff family, and I discuss them in chapter 20 as possible Osheroff distant cousins. 
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Osheroffs and Orloffs in Omaha City Directories, 1909-1954 

1909. Dora Orlof was listed as a machine operator at the Novelty Skirt Co. and a boarder 

at 1543 N. 16th. 

1910. Dora Orloff, at the same address, was listed as a seamstress at M.E. Smith & Co. 

1911. Dora and Louis Orloff, peddler, were both listed at 2234 N. 18th. That same year 

Joseph Osheroff, peddler, was listed as residing at 1811 Lake. 

1912. Joseph Oscheroff still lived at the same address, and Sami Oscheroff, cigarmaker, 

was listed as a boarder. 

1913. Gertrude Orloff (perhaps Gitel?), a seamstress at M.E. Smith & Co., boarded at 507 

N. 23rd, a residence listed in a reverse listing as the address of Joseph Tuchman. I 
found no listing for Osheroff that year. 

1914. Anna, Goldie, and Louie Orloff were listed at 1010 S. 28th Street, and Samuel 

Orloff was listed at 1335 S. 35th Avenue. Sami Oshroff, a carrier for the World- 
Herald, resided at 1809 Lake. 

1915. Isadore Osheroff is listed as a press feeder, Springer Printing Co., residing at 2805 

N. 25th. Sami, a carrier, resided at the same address, and Stella, an employee at 
the Item. Biscuit Co. was a boarder. 

1916. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff and Stella, still employed at the biscuit company, both lived 

at 2505 Franklin. Sami, clerk, lived at 2311 N. 27th. 

1917. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff (widow of Joseph) lived at 1117 N. 17th. Sami, stenographer 

at U. of Nebraska, lived at 2311 N. 27th. 

1918. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff (widow of Joseph); Lucille, clerk at Empress Market; and 

Stella, clerk at J.L. Brandeis and Sons, lived at 1117 N. 17th. Sami, student, lived 
at 2216 Willis. 

1920. Harry Oscrhoff, clerk at J.W. Holtz, lived at 1511 Grand. 

1921. Isadore Osheroff, steno for UPPR, lived at 1524 19th. 

1923. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff lived at 1119 N. 17th with Harry, who worked at Osheroff & 
Potashnick cafe at 215 S. 20th, and Irwin, clerk at Jno [John] Feldman. Isadore, 
auditor at UPPR, lived at 1524 N. 17th. Jas [James] working with meats at 2332 
N. 24th, lived at 1154 Fort. 

1925. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff, cashier at Central Market, and Isadore, clerk at UPPR, lived 

at 2508 N. 15th. Harry, with a cafe at 215 S. 20th, lived at 2661 Douglas. Jos 
worked at Tuchman Brothers and lived at 2106 Miami. 

1926. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff, cashier at Central Market, and Isadore, clerk at UPPR, lived 

at 1823 N. 19th. Jos, butcher at Tuchman Brothers, lived at 2009 Cuming. 

1928. Mrs. Bessie Osheroff, cashier at Central Market, and Isadore, employee at UPPR, 

lived at 5615 Jackson. Jos W., butcher at Rosenberg & Co., lived at 2009 Cuming. 1931. 
Hyman Osheroff, student, lived with Isadore, still a clerk for the UPPR, and Bessie 
at 5615 Jackson. Jos W. and wife, Erma, lived at 1531 N. 20th. 

1932. Bessie Osheroff, widow of Geo, lived at 1840 N. 19th. Isadore, clerk for the UPPR, and 
Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. 
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1933. Samuel A. and Anna Osheroff, with Hyman and William, both students, lived at 2711 

Browne. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. Jos, meat cutter at 
Tuchman Stores Inc., lived at 119 S. 25th. 

1934. Bessie Osheroff, widow of Joseph, lived at 2204 N. 21st., apt. 6, with Harry. Samuel A. and 

Anna Osheroff, with Hyman and William, both students, lived at 2711 Browne. Isadore, 
clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. Jos, meat manager at Tuchman 
Brothers, lived at 119 S. 25th. 

1935. Harry Osheroff, salesman for Micklin Lumber, lived at 209 S. 33rd. Samuel A., physician 

at Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff, with William, student, lived at 2711 
Browne. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. Jos, meats at 320 N. 
10th, lived at 121 S. 25th. 

1936. Samuel A., physician at Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff, with Hyman R., intern, 

and William, student, lived at 2711 Browne. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 
5615 Jackson. Jas B., salesman, and his wife, Lute, also lived at 5615 Jackson. 

1939. Samuel A., physician at 411 Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 

48th Ave. Isadore, clerk for the UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. Jos, meats, lived 
at 4015 N. 16th. 

1941. Samuel A., physician at 411 Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff, with Esther V., 

student, lived at 2505 N. 48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 
Jackson. 

1942. Samuel A., physician at 411 Medical Arts Building, and A nn a Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 

48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie lived at 5615 Jackson. 

1945. Samuel A., physician at 536 Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 

48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie, saleswoman at The Fair, lived at 5615 
Jackson. Harry lived at 2410 Dodge. 

1946. Samuel A., physician at 536 Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 

48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie, saleswoman at Gold’s, lived at 5615 
Jackson. 

1948. Same as 1946. 

1949. Samuel A. and Anna Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and 

Bessie, saleswoman at Gold’s, and Bernard L., student, lived at 5615 Jackson. Gene W., 
student, lived at 1025 N. 32nd. 

1951. Samuel A., physician at 536 Medical Arts Building, and Anna Osheroff lived at 2505 N. 
48th Ave. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie, saleswoman at Gold’s, and Bernard L., 
USN, lived at 5615 Jackson. Gene W., foreman at Franklin Home Improvement Co., and 
wife, Eleanore, lived at 709 N. 33rd. 

1953. Bernard L. Osheroff lived at 306 N. 31st. Isadore, clerk at UPPR; Bessie, saleswoman at 

Ra nk s Army Store; and Norman W., student, lived at 5615 Jackson. Gene W., engineer at 
Hastings Air Control, lived at 212 Paxton Court. 

1954. Bernard L. Osheroff lived at 306 N. 31st. Isadore, clerk at UPPR, and Bessie, saleswoman 

at Ranks Army Store, lived at 5615 Jackson. Gene W., engineer at Hastings Air Control, 
lived at 212 Paxton Court. 
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CHAPTER 14 

Who Was Joseph Silisky? 


(This chapter is a revision of “Who Was Joseph Silisky? The Mystery of the Unknown 
Cousin,” an article I wrote that appeared in the August 2016 issue of ZichronNote, the 
quarterly journal of the San Francisco Bay Area Jewish Genealogical Society.) 

In 1911 my mother's parents, newlyweds Zalman and Chana (nee Levitin) Osherov came to 
the United States from Pochep, in what was then the Chernigov gubernia in Russia. 
Documents from their arrival at the port of Philadelphia stated that they were going to stay 
with a cousin, Joseph Silisky, at 1915 Division Street in Chicago. 

I had never heard of the name Silisky before finding archived copies of my grandparents' 
travel documents 90 years after their voyage, and I wondered if this Joseph was really a 
cousin. If so, was he related on the Levitin side or on the Osheroff side of my family? 



A 


Anna and Sam Osheroff s passenger manifest from 
1911 says they are going to a cousin, Joseph Silisky, in 
Chicago. 



Their passenger arrival card in Philadelphia, easier to 
read, also refers to Cousin Joseph Silisky. 
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My grandparents stayed briefly in Chicago and then moved to Nebraska. My grandfather 
filed his World War I draft registration in Omaha as a medical student. By 1920, having 
Americanized their name to Osheroff, he and his family lived in the tiny town of Ericson, 
Nebraska, where my grandfather was the only doctor (and his family were the only Jews). 

In 2001 when I first tried to find the identity of Joseph Silisky, any relatives who 
remembered how he was connected to my grandparents had long since died. Beginning 
research on this mystery cousin, I soon found a Joseph Selitzky in the 1910 U.S. census for 
Chicago; but finding no other relevant documents, I gave up and went on to more fruitful 
research on known family members. 

Fast forward 15 years. Realizing how much easier online genealogical research had become, 
I resumed the quest for my Silisky cousin. Since the Russian name might be spelled in 
English as Selitzky, Silitzky, Siletsky, Siletzky, etc., I used wild card searches on Ancestry, 
corn’s genealogy database. My search hit results right away—not just one, but two Josephs 
showed up in the 1910 U.S. census for Chicago. 
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Section of 1910 census from Chicago showing the Joseph and Esther Selitzky family with Harry, Max, and Dora 
Jacobs 
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[In a wild card search, a character such as an asterisk is used as a substitute for one or more 
letters that might appear in various spellings of the word for which a person is searching. This 
eliminates the need to search for each particular spelling. In this instance, S*l*ky will turn up 
all the spellings listed above.] 

One, Joseph Selitzky, 36, married to Esther, lived at 2217 Potomac Avenue and worked in a 
fish store. The second, Joseph Selitsky, 28, married to Anna, lived at 2015 Canalport Avenue 
and was a saloon keeper. 

The 1910 census information for Joseph and Esther indicated that they had three children: 
Mamie, Harry, and Abraham. Joseph had immigrated in 1902. Mamie and Harry, bom in 
Russia, immigrated in 1906 with their mother. Three-year-old Abraham was bom in Illinois. 
In-laws by the name of Jacobs—suggesting that Esther's maiden name was Jacobs—were 
living in the same apartment. 

The Joseph and Anna couple had one daughter named Kleofasa. This Joseph had immigrated 
in 1900 and his wife in 1905. The census information indicated that they both came from 
Lithuania. [The census also said] a mother-in-law whose last name was Gailus was living 
with them. 

Additional research yielded several records pertaining to Joseph and Esther. A World War I 
draft registration showed Joseph Selizky, with wife Esther, living and operating a livery 
stable at 2412 West Division Street in 1918. A 1920 census for Joseph and Esther showed 
them living at 2522 Wisconsin Street with Mamie, Aaron, Abe, Mary, Louis, and Bessie. No 
occupation was shown for Joseph. The two eldest children were a bookkeeper and a worker 
in a belt factory. 

By 1930 Joseph had died and Esther was listed in the census as a widow living at 412 North 
Washtenaw Avenue with Aaron (a postal clerk), Mary (an usherette), Louis, and Bessie. In 
the 1940 census, Esther was living with her sons Aaron and Louie at 2121 North Campbell 
Avenue. Aaron, 35, was a broker in his own real estate firm in 1940, and Louie, 25, was a 
bartender and part owner of a tavern. 

When I searched for more information about the other Joseph, married to Anna, I found their 
marriage in the Chicago Marriage Index. It shows Joseph Seletsky, 25, marrying Anna 
Galeris, 23, on February 1, 1908. There did not seem to be a draft registration or any further 
census information for this Joseph. I did, however, find two ledgers showing probate filings 
in 1913 for a Joseph Selitsky who had died on January 3, 1913, leaving his widow, Annie, 
with property valued at $4,500. 
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This surprising death at age 31 explains why there was no further information about the 
Joseph who married Anna. However, his name lived on. A record in the Chicago Birth Index 
showed a Joseph George Salitsky, bom March 19, 1913, whose parents were listed as Joseph 
Salitsky, 30, and Anna Geilus, 27. The record did not mention that the father had died two 
months before his son's birth. 

Following this Joseph and his sister Clara (formerly Kleofasa) Siletsky through the 1920, 
1930, and 1940 censuses convinced me that Joseph and Anna originally came from 
Lithuania. Since my grandparents came not from Lithuania but from a region in what is now 
western Russia, I decided that the Joseph who had married Anna and had passed away so 
prematurely was probably neither my grandmother's nor my grandfather's cousin. I decided 
to focus on the other Joseph, who usually spelled his name Selitzky. 

To try to pinpoint the place of origin of the Joseph who married Esther, I searched for their 
immigration documents—without success. However, I did find a passenger manifest for 
Abrahm Selitzky, 25, a tailor, traveling on the SS Russia from Libau to Ellis Island and 
arriving on September 11, 1910. Abrahm's last residence was indicated as Pozap, Russia, and 
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his nearest relative in the “old country” was Chaim Selitzky from Pozap, Chernigov. Clearly 
Pozap was an alternate spelling of Pochep. 

The document stated that Abrahm was going to stay with his brother Joseph Selitzky at an 
illegible address in Chicago that I finally decoded as Leavitt Street—which is in the same 
neighborhood as Division and Potomac, where Joseph and Esther had been recorded on 
several documents (as noted above). 

My hypothesis now was that the Joseph who married Esther was Abrahm's brother and that 
both came from Pochep, the town from which my grandparents came. Chaim may have been 
Joseph and Abrahm’s father or perhaps their brother. 

Looking for more documents for Abrahm, I found a World War I draft registration for an 
Abraham Salitsky, a building worker married to Mary; but since he was 45 years old in 1918, 
he was unlikely to have been Joseph's brother, who arrived in 1910 at age 25. But an 
Abraham Selitzky, 26, listed in the Cook County Marriage Index with his bride, Sarah Zolat, 
age 20, on April 20, 1915, probably was Joseph's brother. Later I found a World War I draft 
registration for Abe Selitzkuy, 34, a garment maker, living at 1420 North Campbell Avenue 
in Chicago with his wife, Sara. 

I couldn't find a 1920 census record from Chicago for Abraham Selitzky (by any spelling), 
but a 1930 census showed Abe Selitzky, 45, owner of a tailor shop, living at 1018 E. 5th 
Street with his wife, Sarah; son Sollie, 14; and daughter Audrey, 5. Abe had immigrated in 
1910 and Sarah in 1912. A cousin, Jacob Frumkin, lived at the same address. This 
information might have been helpful, but unfortunately Frumkin was another name I had 
never heard connected with my family. 

A 1940 census shows Sara Selitzky, 46, a dress operator in a shop, living with Audrey, 15, at 
1377 East 57th Street. Sara was listed as head of household and may have been a widow, but 
the notation regarding her marital status was difficult to read. Was it m for married or wd for 
widowed? I couldn't tell. Sarah Selitzky of 1377 East 57th Street filed a petition for 
naturalization in 1941, in which she said her husband was naturalized in 1927 and resided in 
Chicago. 

Then I did find evidence that Abe was still alive in 1942: a World War II draft registration 
form for Abe Selitzky, 57, bom in Chemegov [sic], Russia, and living at 5151 Cornell 
Avenue in Chicago. He seemed to have been separated from his wife, because in the space 
for the person who would always know his address he put down "Brown, Cardinal Cleaners" 
on South Cottage Grove Avenue, although he also said he was unemployed. Some time later 
he apparently moved to California. Listings in the California Death Index and the Social 
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Security Applications and Claims Index state that an Abe A. Selitzky, bom in 1884, had died 
on January 28, 1950, in Los Angeles. 

In tracing Abraham and Sara's children, Sollie and Audrey, I found a notation in the 
California Death Index and an application for a headstone for Sol Sells, formerly Sollie 
Selitzky, a veteran who had served in the Navy and who had died on October 6, 1953. The 
application was filed in Los Angeles by his wife, noted only as "Mrs. Sol Sells." The 1940 
US. census shows Sol Selitzky; his wife, Sylvia; and their one-year-old son, Marvin, living 
with Sylvia's mother, Bertha Eisenberg, at 945 East 53rd Street in Chicago. 

Marvin E. Selitzky married Marcia H. Ban - in Chicago in 1959. He died in Chicago in 2008, 
at age 69. A death notice in the Chicago Tribune states that Marvin had a sister, Sol's second 
child. Marvin owned a White Hen Pantry store in University Park, Illinois. According to his 
obituary, he left two children and three grandchildren. 

I also found a certificate for the marriage of Audrey Louise Selitzky and Heinz Rawitscher, 
which took place on August 1, 1954, in Los Angeles. According to the California Death 
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Index, Audrey died on June 4, 1970, in Los Angeles. Searching for the name Rawitscher, I 
found Judith A. Rawitscher, bom on April 17, 1957, in Los Angeles, mother's maiden name 
Selitzky. Judith, apparently Audrey’s daughter, died on November 6, 2000, and her listing in 
the Social Security Death Index provides the information that she was also called Judy 
Kristel. 

Identified as an ACT UP member from Fullerton, California, Judy Kristel is quoted in a 1991 
LA Times article as a demonstrator who bared her breasts in a counter-demonstration against 
a pro-life Operation Rescue demonstration in Southern California: 

ACT UP joined abortion supporters nearly two years ago when AIDS activists 
realized that demonstrators against abortion and family planning clinics were the 
same ones heckling them at Gay Pride parades. . . . ACT UP members lobbying for 
more health care also realized that the issues were similar for abortion rights 
supporters. . . . 
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Now, members of ACT UP and Operation Rescue regularly confront each other, said 
Judy Kristel, an ACT UP member from Fullerton. 

Despite attempts at secrecy by Operation Rescue members, ACT UP has often been 
able to discover the location of predawn rallying points and tries to confront 
opponents there first. 

Later, on the road to the clinics, ACT UP members often will pull their cars ahead of 
the Operation Rescue caravan and brake to a crawl, Kristel said. Once at the clinic, 
it's a race to get to the doors first. Then it's whistles and shouting against prayer and 
hymn-singing; round blue signs reading “Keep Abortion Legal” against round red 
signs inscribed with “Save Unborn Babies.” 

Since Abraham Selitzky’s nearest relative, Chaim, had lived in Pochep at the time of 
Abraham’s emigration to America, I wondered whether he or other family members had 
remained there. I turned to the Yad Vashem Central Database of Shoah Victims' Names and 
found several Pages of Testimony completed for residents of Pochep with names similar to 



Section of Page of Testimony for Chaim Selitzky of Mary, Bess, and Lou Sells (Selitzky) about 1921 

Pochep 
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Judy Rawitscher, 1972 



Deborah Bessonny, 1964 



Jerome Bessonny, 1957 


Selitzky. One was for Khaim Selitzki, bom in 1880. If he 
was the Chaim mentioned as Abraham's close relative in 
Pochep, this birth date made him likely to be Joseph and 
Abraham's brother, rather than their father. Khaim was 
killed at age 61 in the massacre of Pochep's Jews that 
occurred during two days in March 1942. The Page was 
filled out in Russian in 2010 by Khaim’s granddaughter, 
Tamara Isakovich nee Lokshina, then a resident of northern 
Israel. 

After posting the Russian version of Tamara's address on 
the JewishGen.org website's ViewMate page and receiving 
an English translation, I sent her a letter through the post, 
explaining our possible relationship and requesting an 
email response. I knew that after six years she might no 
longer live at that address, but I hoped she would still be 
there. 

Meanwhile, I learned more about Joseph Selitzky's family 
in the United States. Individual searches on each of his 
children (Mamie, Aaron, Abe, Mary, Louis, and Bessie, 
bom between 1902 and 1916) led to a few more 
documents. One of them provided the key to contacting 
Joseph's currently living descendants! 

A wild card search for Mary Sel*ky in Chicago turned up a 
listing in the Social Security and Claims Index for Mary 
Selisky, who was bom on December 25, 1911, and died in 
November 1992—and was also listed as Mary Sells and 
Mary Bessonny. 

The unusual name Bessonny was a gift. Searching for Mary 
Bessonny on Google led me to an account on Geni.com 
that was managed by one of Joseph Selitzky's great¬ 
grandchildren. I contacted the great-granddaughter through 
the website, and she forwarded my email to her sister. With 
the two sisters' combined information about their family, I 
was able to put together a fairly detailed family tree for 
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Joseph's descendants, who had changed their surname to Sells. They had branched out from 
Chicago to Wisconsin, California, and Israel. 

With this new information I was able to find additional documents online. One of my new 
correspondents sent me some photos of members of her family from the 1920s. 
Unfortunately, she did not have a photo showing Joseph and Esther. 

One document, the 1940 U.S. census for Mary and her husband, Israel Bessonny, showed 
them living at 2121 North Campbell Avenue in Chicago, the same address as Esther, Aaron, 
and Louis Selitzky. In fact, they appeared just a little higher up on the same page of the 
census. 

If Joseph Selitzky really was a first cousin to one of my grandparents, my new 
correspondents were my third cousins, once removed. However, I still did not have an 
answer to the question of exactly how Joseph and my grandparents were related. 




Esther Selitzky with Aaron or A 1 


Esther Selitzky with Aaron or A 1 
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Two weeks after sending my letter to Israel, I was excited to receive an email response from 
Tamara Isakovich. It was written in Russian but was easily translated through Google 
Translate. Tamara wrote that her grandfather Chaim Silitsky (a transliteration of the Russian 
spelling) had had nine children, descendants of three of whom now live in Israel. Though she 
claimed not to know much about her grandfather's family, she said she learned from her 
mother that he had brothers who went to America in the 20th century. The rest of the family 
planned to go, too, but World War I and the Russian Revolution left them stranded in Russia. 
She also said that her mother had mentioned that they had a lot of relatives with the surname 
Osheroff. 

Was this the answer to my original question? Tamara's mention of Osheroff relatives 
suggests that Joseph Selitzky was a cousin on my grandfather's side of my family. I hope to 
get more information about these Osheroffs in future communications. 

I was happy to be able to send each other's contact information to each of my new 
correspondents, hoping this would lead to a reunion between Selitzky cousins who have been 
separated for generations. Even if I never discover my own relationship to the Selitzky 
family—and I am still hopeful that eventually I will—undertaking this research would be 
worth all the effort for the satisfaction I would get from seeing this divided family reunited. 
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CHAPTER 15 

Natural-Born Citizens 


“Proud citizens.” That describes the first generation of American-born Levitins and 
Osheroffs. Members of this generation—my parents' generation—looked forward to the 
future and wanted to forget their families' Russian past. This left the difficult task of 
reconstructing their family history to members of the second generation—like me. 

This chapter first discusses my mother and her brothers, and then goes on to describe their 
first and second cousins who were also natural-bom citizens and the children of immigrants. 
In discussing Sam (S.A.) and Anna Osheroffs children, nieces, and nephews, I pay attention 
to preserving the privacy of those still living at the time of writing. They are mentioned as 
sources of information when appropriate, and they may show up in group photographs. 
Otherwise I use only general descriptions of their lives. An exception is one famous family 
member about whom much has already been written. 

Children of Sam and Anna Osheroff 
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My mother, Esther (Osheroff) Bolker, was bom in Ericson, Nebraska, on December 26, 

1922. She was the baby of her family, with two elder brothers, Hy and Bill (named after their 
ancestors Chaim and Velvel Levitin, respectively). Their parents were Sam Osheroff and 
Anna Levitin Osheroff. Esther spent most of her childhood in Ericson, where her father was 
the only doctor in a wide geographical area. Sam sometimes took Hy and Bill with him on 
house calls, and that experience encouraged both of Sam’s sons to become doctors. 

In the 1930s Sam and Anna moved the family back from Ericson to Omaha, where Esther 
attended Central High School. A very bright child and a voracious reader, Esther had skipped 
at least two grades while attending Ericson's one-room school house, and she started college 
at age 17. 

A year later, in June 1941, Esther married Nonnan Bolker, a handsome young medical 
student. The marriage lasted 72 years, through times of hardship as well as times of 
celebration. Wedding photos show the new couple and both sets of parents smiling in the 
garden of the Osheroffs' home. 



Bill, Esther, and Hy, about 1923 Esther (my mother), about 1930 
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As I did my research, however, I discovered that before my parents' marriage, Esther's life 
had taken a surprising turn. A front-page story in the July 2, 1940, issue of the Omaha World 
Herald tells the story of John Gariss, a 19-year-old honor student and a graduate of Central 
High, who was charged with stealing 112 books over a number of years from various public 
libraries in the area. After listing many of the stolen items (described as books of philosophy 
and left-leaning politics), the article notes that Gariss was a student leader—president of the 
student council, president of the science club, and involved in many other such activities. He 
had won a scholarship to the University of Omaha, which he had attended until March, 

"when a romance caused him to leave school," the article stated. According to the article: 

Last winter Gariss fell in love with another University of Omaha student, Esther V. 
Osheroff, 17. Her parents objected, Gariss said, but on February 6 they got a license 
here by giving their ages as 21, [and] were married by a justice of the peace at Valley. 
Her parents sent her to visit relatives at Harrisburg, Pa., but Gariss followed her there. 
She was then brought back to Omaha, and on March 15 the marriage was annulled by 
District Judge Rhoades, on application of the girl's father, Dr. Samuel A. Osheroff, 


Honor Student Admits Theft [ 
of 100 Books From Library j; 


Central High Grad Dotes on Heavy Reading; 

Chooses Philosophy, Politics, Revolution , 

_ . / « 


A 19-year-old honor student 
was bound over to district court 
In police court this morning on 
u charge of-'Slcallng about one 
hundred books from the Omaha 
public library, Including such 
tomes as Schumon’s "Interna¬ 
tional Politics," Brinton's "Anat¬ 
omy of Revolution" and "The 
Philosophy of John DcWey.” 

The youth Is John Gariss, who 
was a member of the National 
Honor society and active in a 
* half dozen organizations when 
ho was graduated from Central 
High school a yoar ago. 

I-Ic won a scholarship to the 
University of Omaha and at? 
tended thcro until March, when 
a romance caused him to leave 
school. \ 

Police returned the youth last 
night from Denver, after find¬ 
ing 112 books from , the Omaha 
public library, the Central High 
library, and the city library of 
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Omaha World Herald, July 1940 


Marriage of Esther Osheroff and Norman Bolker, 1941 
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2505 North Forty-eighth avenue. The girl joined in asking the annulment and Gariss 
filed a voluntary appearance. 

Later I found the couple's marriage license and an announcement of the annulment. In private 
conversation Esther confirmed to me that this marriage had taken place, but otherwise she 
never spoke of this incident. 

I was curious about what became of John Gariss, and through Internet searching I found that 
he became known as a spiritual teacher and meditation instructor. In the 1950s he worked for 
Hollywood filmmaker Cecil B. DeMille, and he had a co-writing credit on "The Ten 
Commandments." John Gariss was also a radio personality in Los Angeles from the 1960s 
until his death in 1985. 

With Norman Bolker, Esther's life took a more conventional course. They had three 
daughters and a son, and, eventually, four granddaughters. During their lives they had 
numerous interests, including archaeology, geology, and art history. They amassed a large 
collection of art prints that they eventually donated to Gonzaga University in Spokane, 




Esther and Norman Bolker in 1991 


Esther celebrated her graduation from Gonzaga with 
Norman and with children Judith, Jim, and Beth. 
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Washington, where they lived for many years. They enjoyed traveling and visited Alaska, 
England, France, Holland, Australia, and New Zealand. 

One of Esther's proudest accomplishments was returning to college after 30 years and 
graduating, summa cum laude, from Gonzaga in 1974 with a degree in classical civilizations. 
Esther and Norman played an active role in their community. For many years they both 
helped at Stone Soup, a free-meal assistance program in Corvallis, Oregon, where they spent 
their final years. They were supporters of the Corvallis Oregon State University Symphony 
and belonged to Beit Am Synagogue. 

Esther loved classical music, cooking for her family, reading, poetry, art and archaeology, 
and all kinds of word games and puzzles. Until the end of her life she successfully solved the 
Sunday New York Times crossword puzzles from top to bottom, in ink. 

My parents had a pioneering spirit that led them to move from Omaha to the West Coast. 
First they lived in Aberdeen, Washington. Then they moved to Iowa City, Iowa, so Norman 
could complete a residency in radiology. After that he opened a medical practice in Nampa, 
Idaho. 

In 1954 Norman enlisted in the U.S. Air Force to serve as a physician for two years. He was 
sent to Keesler Air Force Base, and the whole family moved to Biloxi, Mississippi. After he 
concluded his military service they moved to Spokane, Washington, where they stayed until 
after Norman's retirement. In the late 1990s they moved to Corvallis, Oregon, where Esther 
died in 2013 and Norman died a few months later, in 2014. They are buried in Oak Lawn 
Memorial Park in Corvallis. 

For more about their lives, see In Good Times and Bad , a book I compiled from recorded 
interviews with Esther and Norman in 2011. 

Here are some of Esther's memories of her older brothers, Hy and Bill: 

My brothers were really interesting. Hy was always “the big brother.” Bill was a 
quick-witted, mischievous sort of boy who was always getting in fights and saying, 
“My big brother will hit you.” He’d drag Hy in and try to get Hy to defend him. Hy, 
on the other hand, was always calm and masterful, even when he was young. The 
morning after one Halloween, our big front gate turned up on the schoolhouse roof. 
We didn’t think that anybody in this little town had the brains to figure out a way to 
get it up there except Hy. The family was really sure that he had directed that 
operation, and he finally admitted—when he was about 90 years old—that, yes, he 
had. 
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My brothers constantly teased me, but one particular trick they played, I remember 
well. They sent me to the general store in our little town to get a can of striped paint, 
and I dutifully trotted off to the store and asked Mr. Boyles for a can of striped paint. 
He said, “Who told you to get this, Esther?” and I told him. He said, “Well, go back 
and tell your brothers that I’m sorry, we’re just out of striped paint, but if they want 
me to, I’ll order some.” And I trotted back with my message. That was really nice of 
him, looking back on it. He didn’t make fun of me at all. 

Esther's brother Hyman Richard Osheroff, bom on March 31, 1912, in Omaha, was a 
physician and a career officer in the U.S. Army. He started college at age 15 or 16 and, 
according to Esther, he was the youngest person to attend the University of Nebraska. He 
received his bachelor's degree in 1931 and his doctor of medicine degree in 1934 from that 
university. 

He enlisted in the U.S. Army in 1938 and served until 1955, rising to the rank of colonel. 
During World War II he was in charge of an evacuation hospital in Europe. Following that 




Hy and Bill Osheroff 


Hy and Rebecca Osheroff 
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assignment, he was on his way to Japan when the United States dropped the first nuclear 
bomb on Hiroshima. The transport ships turned around. 

Hy married Rebecca Stillman on March 31, 1934, in Sioux City, Iowa. They had three 
daughters, bom in 1937, 1941, and 1946. As with most military families, they moved to new 
locations frequently, including—not necessarily in this order—Texas; Oregon; Nebraska; 
California; Washington, D.C.; New Jersey; Mississippi; North Carolina; Georgia; and 
Hawaii. According to Hy’s daughter Lynn Wemer, he would always plant a vegetable garden 
in their new location, a habit that started with a victory garden during the war. 

After leaving the military Hy and Rebecca spent summers in Freeport, Illinois, and winters in 
Clearwater Beach, Florida. Until his retirement he practiced medicine as a radiologist in 
Freeport. Hy died on September 21, 2006, in Florida and is buried in the Veterans 
Administration National Cemetery in Bushnell, Florida. Rebecca died on October 8, 2007. 
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Esther's brother William Osheroff, bom November 27, 1915, in Omaha, was also a 
physician. 

Bill received a bachelor of science degree in 1935 and masters and doctor of medicine 
degrees in 1938, all from the University of Nebraska. He joined the Army Air Corps in 1941 
and served during World War II. In 1945 he was released with the rank of major. 

According to his son Michael Osheroff, Bill came down with scarlet fever on a troop train 
full of soldiers who were to be sent to Europe during World War II. Michael observed, "As 
far as I know he did not suffer any lasting effects from the disease, but the entire train car 
was quarantined and the men deferred from overseas service. I'll bet his fellow soldiers were 
grateful!" 

Bill met Bessie Anne Ondov at Queens General Hospital in New York City, where he was an 
intern and she was a nurse. They met in the operating room, and all he could see above her 
surgical mask were her blue eyes, which he always said were the reason he fell in love with 
her. They were married on November 27, 1941, in Boise, Idaho. 




Bill, Rebecca, Hy, Esther, Sam, Sharon (daughter Hy Osheroff 

of Hy and Rebecca), and Anna, about 1938 
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In 1945 Bill and Bess moved to Aberdeen, a small and rainy logging town on the coast of 
Washington state (where Esther and Norman Bolker lived at the time, and where I was bom). 
Bill joined the staff of Grays Harbor Community Hospital. He worked there and at St. 
Joseph's Hospital until his death. A general practitioner, he trained to work as a cardiologist. 
He developed a device for sending EKG tracings over the phone before such technologies 
were widely available. In 1972 he became a member of the American College of Cardiology. 

Bess was a Lutheran, and the couple's daughter and four sons were raised in that faith. Bill 
died on June 30, 1977, in Aberdeen, and is inumed there in Fern Hill Cemetery. 

Because his life is already in the public domain, I am deviating from my rule of not 
discussing living people to write about Bill and Bess Osheroff s second son, Douglas Dean, 
who was bom on August 1, 1945. Douglas (Doug) Osheroff was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physics in 1996, an honor he shared with David M. Lee and Robert C. Richardson. 

In an autobiography written after he received this award, Doug explained why he chose not 
to become a doctor like his father, grandfather, uncle, and older brother. "To this day I grow 




Bill Osheroff 


Bill, Bess, and William John, about 1944 
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pale at the sight of blood," he said. But he was always interested in natural science, and at 
age 6 began tearing his toys apart to play with their motors. "From then on,” he explained, 

my free hours were occupied by a myriad of mechanical, chemical, and electrical 
projects, culminating in the construction of a 100 keV X-ray machine during my 
senior year in high school. My projects often involved an element of danger, but my 
parents never seemed too concerned, nor did they inhibit me. Once a muzzle- loading 
rifle I had built went off in the house, putting a hole through two walls. On another 
occasion a makeshift acetylene “miners” lamp blew up on my chemistry bench in the 
basement, embedding shards of glass in the side of my face, narrowly missing my 
right eye. With blood running down my face, I came up the stairs cupping my hands 
to keep the blood off the carpet. My mother was by then at the top of the stairs. 
Knowing my propensity for practical jokes, she exclaimed loudly, “If you're kidding 
I'll kill you!” As usual, my father lectured me about safety as he sewed the larger 
wounds closed, and there was always an unspoken understanding that that particular 
phase of my experimentation was over. 



Norman Bolker, Bess Osheroff, Hy and Rebecca Osheroff 
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Doug graduated from the California Institute 
of Technology in 1967 and went on to 
graduate school at Cornell University, where 
he met two people who were to become 
important in his life. One was Phyllis Liu, 
whom he married in 1970. The second was 
David Lee, head of the low-temperature 
laboratory at Cornell. 


Douglas Dean Osheroff 



With Robert Richardson, Doug and David Lee carried out research on the behavior of 3He 
(one of nine isotopes of the element helium) at temperatures very close to absolute zero. The 
unexpected effects they discovered led to the award of their Nobel Prize. 

Doug received a doctoral degree from Cornell in 1973 and began work at Bell Labs in 
Murray Hill, New Jersey. He worked there for 15 years, continuing his research in low- 
temperature physics. In 1987 he moved to Stanford University, where he continued his 
research and served as department chair from 1993 to 1996. 

Children of Ruth and Elijah Lipetz 

My mother's American-born cousins on the Levitin side were all children of her aunt Ruth, 
who had married Elijah Lipetz. Ruth and Elijah had three children—born in 1921, 1925, and 
1927—of whom only one is still living. Their daughter Esther married Ulrich Strauss and had 
a son and a daughter. Esther was killed in an accident at age 24, and her children went to live 
for a time with Ruth and Elijah. (See chapter 11.) 

Ruth and Elijah’s first son, Leo, married Dotti Ogulnik, an artist, and they had three children. 
Leo graduated from Cornell and was a professor at Ohio State University. He died on 
October 11, 1991, in Franklin County, Ohio. 

Ruth and Elijah's youngest son, Ben-Ami, graduated from engineering school at Cornell and 
became a professor at Yale and then at the State University of New York (SUNY) in Albany. 

Children of Isadore and Bessie Osheroff 

On Esther’s father's side, her American-born first cousins were Bernard and Norman, the 
sons of Sam Osheroff s brother Isadore and his wife, Bessie. Bernard Osheroff, bom on May 
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3, 1930, enlisted in the U.S. Navy in 1951 and served during the Korean War. He married 
Gloria Marks in 1953 and then June Carter in 1959.1 don't know whether the first 
marriage—which produced a son—ended in death or divorce. Bernard and June owned and 
operated an aquarium store in Omaha called The Fishbowl. Bernard died in 1992 and is 
buried in Beth El Cemetery in Omaha. 

Norman, bom in 1932, majored in economics at Princeton University. According to an 
obituary in the Princeton alumni magazine, after graduation he served in the U.S. Army for 
two years in Korea. He earned an MBA at New York University and then worked in the data 
processing division at IBM in Philadelphia. He married Deanna Sorenson in 1962 but later 
divorced her. At some point he changed his surname to Usher. He lived in New York City 
during much of his life and died there on May 6, 2015. 

Grandchildren of Joseph Yuda and Baschie Osheroff 

My mother did not know her second cousins, the descendants of her father's cousin Joseph 
Yuda Osheroff, but in the course of my research I learned about them, met some of them, and 
talked to others by phone. Joseph Yuda had six children: Harry, Stella, Lucille, Irwin, 

Nathan, and Willie. (See chapter 13). 



Esther, Ruth, and Leo Lipetz 


Leo and Ben-Ami Lipetz 
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Neither Harry nor Willie had children. Stella and her husband Frank Greenberg had a 
daughter, bom in 1920. Irwin and his wife Rose had a son and a daughter, bom in 1933 and 
1934, respectively. Nathan Osheroff/Asher and his wife Mildred had two sons, bom in 1929 
and 1936. As far as I know, all these children are still living at time of writing. 

Lucille and Harold Cirlin had one son, Daniel Eugene, bom in 1923 in Chicago and named 
for his great-grandfather Dovid Eber Orloff. After his 19th birthday Dan moved to California 
and attended the University of California at Berkeley. He joined the U.S. Army in 1944 and 
spent six months in Okinawa. He met his wife, Arlene, through one of her relatives, and they 
went on what can only be called a successful double blind date. They were married on 
August 10, 1947, in Beverly Hills. 

Dan Cirlin worked as a graphic arts consultant for Jeffries Banknote Company for 39 years. 
He and Arlene participated in numerous activities both before and after his retirement. He 
served as president of the Los Angeles Kiwanis Club and avidly supported Democratic 
causes and campaigns. He was a devoted member of Adat Ari El Synagogue, a participant in 



Dan and Arlene Cirlin, with Gene Osheroff and his wife. Gene may have been a cousin, through Jacob Noah 
Osheroff. (See chapter 20). 
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a Brandeis Men's discussion group, a member of the Van Nuys Police Support Group and the 
local Jewish genealogical society, and was an associate of Hadassah. 

Dan and Arlene were interested in family history, and they talked with me on the phone in 
2000 and visited me in 2001 to share their information about the Osheroff and Orloff 
families. They were in their late 70s at the time but appeared to be much younger than their 
actual ages. 

Dan and Arlene were married for more than 61 years and had three sons and five 
grandchildren. Dan died on December 25, 2008, in Van Nuys, California. Arlene died six 
years later. 

Steve Berliner, a relative of the Orloff family, said after Daniel's death that “Cousin Danny" 
was something of a beloved legend to his family. In 1995 Steve went on an expedition to 
Russia with Dan and Arlene to search for their roots. He called the trip one of the most 
memorable experiences of his lifetime. "We found, met, housed with and bonded with our 
'lost' old world cousins, and Dan [was] all the while a good-will ambassador for Americans in 
general. I couldn't be more proud of him." 
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CHAPTER 16 

Sabras 


The fruit of the sabra cactus has a prickly exterior and a soft, sweet center. This is how 
Israelis see themselves and why native-born Israelis refer to themselves as "sabras". Chaya 
and Dov Pogorelski/Amrami's surviving children—Hadassa, Aharon, and Amatzia, bom in 
1915, 1917, and 1922, respectively—were first-generation sabras. (See chapter 8.) 

Hadassa (Amrami) Zameret detailed her memories of their early days in Ramat Gan (first 
called Ir Ganim) in Grandmother's Tales, the book recounting her mother's stories. In 1922 
Britain received a "mandate" from the League of Nations to rule Palestine as a colony. It was 
at that time that Ramat Gan was founded. The name "Ramat Gan" means "Garden Heights". 
However, the newly founded city was far from being a garden. 

During the winter of 1922—their first in Ramat Gan—Dov, Chaya, and the children lived in 
a metal cowshed. Water had to be brought from a distant source in cans carried on the back 



Aharon, Amatzia, and Hadassa Amrami 
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of a donkey, so during most of the year they rationed their water use. But during the winter 
rainy season a plentiful supply of water poured in through holes in the shed's roof and was 
collected in buckets lined up on the floor. "It happened several times that we kicked [the 
buckets over] while we were asleep, and the water fdled the bed," Hadassa wrote. 


Dov's brother Zvi Pogorelski/Amrami, who made ally a a short time after Dov's family 
moved to Ramat Gan, described his first view of the shed in his memoir: 


We arrived in the late afternoon to the tin shed in which the whole family lived then. 

I was bewildered: Is this Ir ganim [in Hebrew, City of Gardens]? I looked around me: 
one shed here and another there, in the distance. Desert all around. Coyotes howling 
from every direction. Nevertheless the heart widened: I am in Eretz Yisrael! “Here 
we shall build the house,” says Dov and points to a small hill. 



Hadassa Amrami, 1930 



Aharon Amrami, 1930 


“The shed in which we live will be the cowshed. 
Here will be the green garden, and here we shall 
plant trees of all sorts and kinds.” 

Cultivating the family's 1.25-acre lot, planting orange and 
other fruit trees, and building the house became Chaya’s 
responsibilities. Dov continued to teach in a girls’ school in 
Tel Aviv, commuting on the back of a donkey. 

The new house was constructed with double wooden walls, 
and the space between them was filled with gravel for 
strength and insulation. Two workers collected small flat 
stones and brought them in wheelbarrows, and Chaya stood 
on a ladder and poured them between the walls. The house 
was then plastered inside and out. It had no electricity or 
indoor toilets, but it was home. 

When the family moved into the newly completed house, 
three or four cows took up residence in the shed. They 
produced plenty of milk, most of which was sold. Chaya 
made other products from the family's portion. As Hadassa 
described: 

A line of black ceramic jugs stood on the porch, 
containing “sour milk” [kefir]. Today it is called 
“lebben.” On top of it, a thick layer of cream 
accumulated, tasting like heaven. Mother 
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remembered well the dairy work of her childhood. She poured the sour milk into bags 
that were hung like decorations on the porch, until the milk turned to cheese. She 
collected the cream from the jugs into a small hand chum. As the elder daughter, it 
was my job to turn and turn the chum's handle. 

Hadassa said she was "surprised every time to see that after endless turning, pieces of 
fragrant butter suddenly appeared." 

On weekdays Dov would do the morning milking, fill milk jugs, load them on the donkey, 
and ride to Tel Aviv, where he provided home delivery to regular buyers. Then he rode to his 
school, parked his donkey in the yard of the Yemenite custodian, worked until late afternoon, 
and returned home in time for the evening milking. 

On Shabbat (the Sabbath) he would milk the cows, boil the milk, and serve hot chocolate to 
his wife and children in their beds. As the number of nearby residents increased, on Shabbat 
nights the family's wooden porch would fill with neighbors and friends who conversed and 
sang together. 




I 

Amatzia and Batya Amrami, 1978 


Wedding of Aharon Amrami and Miriam Fogel, Tel 
Aviv, October 31,1951 
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During the week, Chaya did the noon milking, worked in the chicken coop and the garden, 
and cared for the children, who by then included Amatzia, the baby. According to Hadassa: 

The coop was home to several female turkeys, which were used as brooding hens. 
They would incubate chicken eggs until the chicks cracked their way out. Then Chaya 
would fill a big pot with padding, put the chicks inside it, and bring it to a warm place 
inside the house. 

"The day in which the chicks came into the world was a joyous day for us, the children," 
Hadassa wrote. 

How pleasant it was to pat the soft, yellow down! We enjoyed seeing Mother 
preparing the first meal for the chicks: a crushed boiled egg, mixed with small pieces 
of scallions. Mother would knock with her finger on the board on which the crumbs 
were placed, saying: “That is how they will learn what to do in order to eat.” And 
indeed they learned! 

The desert coyotes, whose howling could be heard through the otherwise silent nights, 
threatened the inhabitants of the chicken coop. 

It happened more than once that a coyote entered the coop and mauled a chicken. One 
night Father stood guard, and when the coyote came, he shot and killed him. That 
night we learned two important things: that Father had a pistol (confidential, 
confidential!) and that our father is a hero! 

"One worry always hung above the joy: the condition of our relatives in Russia," Hadassa 
wrote. 


There were rumors that the situation there, after the Bolshevik Revolution, was 
difficult. Mother spent much time packing parcels of clothes and Father spent much 
time in the “institutions” for an “’appeal,” the document without which it was 
impossible to get a certificate for bringing relatives. They worked very hard, and the 
relatives started coming a few at a time. 

First Dov's younger brother Zvi came to Ramat Gan, and soon after, several other relatives on 
the Pogorelski side of the family arrived. In 1926 Chaya's parents, Eliezer and Beila Miriam 
Levitin, made aliya. The family built an addition to the house for them, with a bedroom and a 
kitchen. As Hadassa wrote: 

The old couple, “zeide and bubbe” [Yiddish for grandpa and grandma] we called 
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them, settled down and became accustomed to the new conditions. For us, the 
children, it was the first encounter with figures from the Russian town: the dark 
clothing, the boots—worn winter and summer— the Russian visor hat. [Bubbe's] 
head kerchief, and most of all: the Yiddish. That language was thoroughly foreign to 
us. (Mother [Chaya] did not know Hebrew at all when she came to The Land. But 
after Hadassa's birth she swore: From now on, only Hebrew will be spoken at home!) 
It was not easy for us, the barefoot children, to have a warm relationship with [the 
grandparents], especially [Grandmother], who was ill and died several years later. 

[Grandfather] Eliezer was closer to us, and thanks to him I learned the first words of 
my Yiddish. He walked everyday to the distant synagogue, and added a fragrant 
touch to Shabbat nights: the blessing over the fragrance, checking the nails under the 
candle's light, the havdalah cup, and especially the songs on Eliyahu Hanavi. He 
would sing them in a hoarse voice, but with strength and precision. [Eliezer taught his 
grandchildren the havdalah ceremony, the traditional ending to the sabbath.] 

As the children grew up they were able to help with watering the growing orchard and, later, 

with picking the fruit. Wrote Hadassa: 



Aharon and Yael with daughters Elit and Iris, 1978 
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The orange grove gave fruit, as did the other trees that we planted around the house. 
The trees were strange, with names which we had never heard before: papaya, guava. 
The grapes—salt grapes—were wonderful, as wonderful as the huge Japanese plums. 
Even one cherry ripened once on a poor tree, and we divided it between the three of 
us equally. 

On Shabbat the children hiked through the low hills surrounding their home. They explored 
areas that had been the site of battles between the English and the Turks during the first world 
war, often finding bullets and shell casings. Once they found a sword. They usually walked to 
the Arab cemetery, where they enjoyed picking wild flowers and fruits. 

"As the population of Ramat Gan increased, so did the number of cows,” Hadassa wrote. 

They had to be taken out to graze. An Arab was hired for that. He would come from 
house to house and collect the cows from their sheds. The role of taking out the cows 
[from our house] to the shepherd was given to us, the children. We learned how glad 
were the cows to go out to the fields. The herd would come back in the evening, and 
again, we saw the power of habit. A few cows would leave the herd near every house 
and run to their private shed. 

One Arab . . . used to bring us cowshed supplies: various grains and cut straw, which 
reminded us of the slavery in Egypt. He would also bring us fruits and vegetables that we did 
not grow. Mother would invite him in and serve him food and drink. She knew Arabic from 
her days in Petah Tikva and succeeded in having friendly conversations with him. 

Every once in a while he would come with a caravan of camels loaded with huge 
sacks of straw. He would empty the sacks into a high pile and come in to talk to 
Mother. For us, the children, it was a celebration: We would roll in the mountains of 
straw, dig tunnels. The most exciting experience was when he agreed to let us ride on 
the camel's back. The camel's heavy breathing when sitting and rising, the sitting on 
the high saddle, and the moment of fear when the camel rose on its hind legs—what a 
pleasure! 

Hadassa wrote that eventually the family's finances declined, as a result of low salary, 
reduced production from the fruit trees, and fewer buyers for their milk. This was probably 
during the worldwide depression of the 1930s. Many residents of Ramat Gan were offering 
rental apartments to meet the demand caused by a wave of immigration from Germany. 

Chaya suggested selling half their lot, getting rid of the cowshed, and constructing a large 
building with apartments from which they could collect rent. Dov was reluctant to give up his 
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youthful dream of farming the land, but after many arguments Chaya persuaded him to go 
forward with her plan. 

With Chaya overseeing the project, a large two-story, concrete-block house was erected, with 
several rental apartments as well as a comfortable apartment for the family. It included 
modem conveniences such as running water, toilets, and electricity. 

Meanwhile, the children were finding their own ways in the world. Aharon traveled to the 
United States and spent ten years there. Hadassa joined a kibbutz. Amatzia joined the 
Haganah [a Jewish paramilitary organization during the British mandate that later became the 
Israel Defense Forces] and then the British Army. During Israel's War of Independence in 
1948, as a member of a combat unit, Amatzia was wounded twice in battle. 

Finally in 1948 the new State of Israel was bom. "No end to happiness. It seemed as if all the 
dreams had come true," Hadassa wrote. She continued: 

More years passed. Ramat Gan changed completely. The bare hills were covered with 
buildings, roads, and public places. The most beautiful of them were the spectacular 



Chaya Amrami with daughter Hadassa Zameret, granddaughter Dorit and great-grandson Yoav, Beit Hashitta, 
Israel, 1979 
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gardens, which became famous. [Our] parents were proud and happy for the development of 
the "colony" to a true city of gardens. 

But the economic situation was still bad. The apartments brought in little money. Dov 
continued to commute to the school, and Chaya went from one tenant to another, trying to 
collect the rent. Finally they sold the building and bought a modest apartment in the Ramat 
Gan Elders neighborhood, with a small garden and several fruit trees. Chaya and Dov spent 
their later years volunteering in social assistance organizations, teaching Flebrew to new 
immigrants, and being caring grandparents to their grandchildren. 

I traveled to Israel with a youth group in 1961 and made my first contact with Hadassa and 
some members of her family. When I began my active research into our family history in 
1979,1 made another trip there and interviewed Chaya for several hours at Beit Hashita, 
where she had moved in 1961 after the death of her husband, Dov. She died later in 1979. 

Hadassa married Shmarya Zameret and had two daughters and a son. She spent most of her 
life at Kibbutz Beit Hashita, where she died in 1997. 

Aharon married twice and had three children with his first wife and two with his second. He 
died in 1986. 

Amatzia married and had two sons and a daughter. He died in 2009. 
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CHAPTER 17 

Family Members Who Remained in Russia 


What became of the members of the Levitin and Osheroff families who were not able to 
immigrate to the United States or to Israel, or who—for various reasons—did not choose to 
leave their homes in Russia? Most of them met a tragic end during the World War II years; 
but a few managed to survive. The following are the stories I have discovered. 

Levitin Family 

One by one, Tzira Levitin's brothers and sisters began to disappear from Pochep. Tzira was 
Eliezer and Beila Miriam Levitin's youngest daughter, bom in 1900. First, at age 11, she saw 
her sister Chana get married and emigrate to America. Two years later, in 1913, her baby 
brother Yitzchak Yisrael died, and her older brother Reuben went off to America. The 
following year her sister Chaya married and left for Palestine, and her brother and sister 
Nathan and Ruth left for America. In 1916, when she was 16 years old, her younger brother 
Lebke died, and two years after that her older brother Zev Velvel died. In a span of seven 
years, her lively family of 11 siblings was hugely depleted: five had emigrated and three were 
dead. 

By the time Tzira was 18, only two older brothers remained in Pochep—Zalman, also called 
Moshe, who was about age 40 in 1918; and Zvi Hersh, about age 36 that year. Both were 
married and had households and children of their own. Tzira was left at home with their 
parents Eliezer and Beila Miriam, whose ages were then 60 and 59. 

1918 was not a good year in Russia. World War I had devastated the Russian economy and 
had led to the Russian Revolution and subsequent civil war between Communist and non- 
Communist factions. Food was scarce, and everyday life became a struggle. Tzira felt 
responsible for her parents, so she ignored pleas from her immigrant brothers and sisters to 
leave their parents behind and travel to either America or Palestine. 

As the years went by Tzira married a young man named Zalman (also called Simcha) 
Usievich, and they settled down near her parents’ home. Then in 1926 Tzira's sister Chaya 
and her husband Dov managed to bring Eliezer and Beila Miriam to Palestine, where they all 
lived together in Ramat Gan. But Tzira and Zalman Usievich remained in Pochep. 

By 1936 Tzira and Zalman had three children. This was during Joseph Stalin's iron-fisted 
dictatorship of the U.S.S.R. Chaya Amrami related her sister Tzira's story: 

When the Communists took over, they divided the big estates. Tzira's husband, 
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Simcha Usievich, received 15 acres of land near Pochep, a cow, and a horse. He was 
hardworking and talented, and within a few years owned several cows and horses. 
They saw blessing in their hard work and lived well; but the authorities were not 
happy, as they regarded him as a kulak [see note on page 206], 

One day, in winter, they came and arrested Simcha. They put Tzira and her three little 
children (ages 5, 3, and 1) outside in the snow and blocked the doors to the house. 
They were left outside until one muzhik [see note on page 196] felt sorry for them. 
First he took them into his house, then drove them to Pochep, to the parents. 

It is not clear exactly when these events happened. If Tzira's parents were still living in 
Pochep, it would have been before 1926. But Chaya said later that Tzira's youngest child was 
bom in 1936—so if he were a year old, the year would have been 1937. Perhaps the muzhik 
took them to Simcha's parents. 

Chaya said: 

Simcha was sent to Uzbekistan, where he worked in a bakery. He had plenty of bread 




Russian Revolution of 1917. commons .wikimedia. 
org/w/index.php?curid=43668970, public domain 


Tzira Levitin, standing behind her parents Eliezer and 
Beila Miriam 
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Zvi Hersh Levitin 



Ita Riva (Cherniakov) Levitin 



Aron Levitin 


there and it was possible to live. First he tried to 
persuade Tzira to come to him, to his exile. The 
weather there was also better, especially 
considering it was hard to get firewood in Pochep. 
Tzira started collecting money for the trip. We sent 
her packages from Israel, and she sold the things, 
especially clothes, and saved enough money for the 
long trip. She arrived in Uzbekistan, arranged for 
the kids, and her husband came often from his 
camp. It seemed as if the good days returned. 

But Tzira's better life lasted only a short time. Two years 
later Simcha was incarcerated and the prosecution 
demanded a new trial. Tzira tried whatever she could to 
save him, even selling her children's shoes—but in vain. 

He was convicted and sentenced to death. 

Chaya said that by the end of the trial a letter arrived [from 
Moscow] on his behalf, but the judges ordered the sentence 
to be carried out before opening the letter. The letter— 
opened after Simcha was shot—contained instructions 
saying he was not guilty and should be set free. 

Tzira, now a widow, had three children and no source of 
income. Chaya sadly continued her sister’s story: 

We sent her many parcels, but they never arrived in 
Uzbekistan. Our letters did not arrive there either. 
But we received her letters—one of which is still 
with me—in which Tzira cries out: “How could you 
not have mercy on us? My Simcha is forever asleep 
and I and the children are barefoot and hungry, and 
you are not helping!” The letter is spotted with her 
tears and mine. 

We read and wept and were helpless. Finally we 
managed to call Yitzhak Levitin and his brother 
Bere, cousins who lived in Moscow [Arye Leib's 
children]. They sent Tzira 500 rubles and returned 
her and the children to Pochep. 
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Here she began to receive our parcels and letters. She sold the staples, rented a small 
apartment, and worked in a cigarette factory. The brothers in America also sent her 
packages, and Tzira could provide for her family. 

Why did they not come to The Land [now Israel]? I will never forgive myself for not 
pressuring her more. She claimed that she had wandered already too much and now 
felt good and did not want to move again. We, who were hard pressed and too busy 
with our hard life, accepted her explanations. 

So we lost Tzira, and my brother Herschle [Zvi Hersh], Hitler's soldiers came to the 
town at the time of the Nazi War. Tzira and her children, and my brother Herschle, 
together with hundreds of Pochep's Jews, dug their graves by themselves, into which 
their bodies fell after being shot. Yitzhak Levitin told me that 1,340 of Pochep's Jews 
were slaughtered during the Nazi days. 

In 1939 the Jewish population of Pochep was 2,314, including refugees who had fled from 
Nazi-occupied Poland and Ukraine. Pochep was directly in the Germans' path east on their 
way to Moscow. As the Nazis approached, many Jews were evacuated deep into the interior 
of Russia, to the Ural Mountains. 

The story of the evacuations in World War II Russia is not well known in the United States. 
After the German Army invaded the Soviet Union in June, 1941, the Soviet government 
oversaw mass evacuation of both people and industries from western regions threatened by 
the invasion. During the next three months approximately 16.5 million Soviet citizens—both 
Jews and non-Jews—were evacuated to the country's interior. 

According to one book on the topic, the evacuation was seen as one of the most notable 
wartime achievements of the U.S.S.R. It meant the more or less successful movement of 
population out of harm's way, and the restoration of industrial capabilities during the war. 
However, all did not go as planned by the Soviet authorities in Moscow. Examples of people 
in the United States in 2017 clogging highways in a panic as they tried to evacuate their 
homes in the wake of hurricanes Harvey and Irma are small examples of how badly such 
efforts can go. 

The 1941 Soviet evacuations took place mostly by train and meant millions of people, with as 
many of their belongings as they could carry, sleeping on the floors of railroad stations as 
they waited to board trains to the east. One traveler described Moscow's Kazan Station, the 
station leading to points east, on October 16, 1941: 
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The huge, high-ceilinged waiting rooms hummed with thousands of voices, 
punctuated by the piercing cries of children. Men and women, young and old, 
many in unfamiliar dress, as though headed for the North Pole—felt boots, quilted 
jackets, sheepskin coats, sheets, and three-tiered fur hats, dragged out of God knows 
what closet. All this was scrambled up with parcels, bales, suitcases, boxes, trunks, 
and children's bathtubs. 

In the crush, boarding the trains was a challenge. Sometimes travelers were separated from 
their luggage—and sometimes from their parents, or their children. 

The Germans had already occupied Pochep by August 22, 1941. After that, few Jews were 
able to escape. Tzira and her children as well as Zvi Hersh and his family were among those 
who either could not or chose not to escape (some Jews declined to leave, not comprehending 
the Germans' genocidal intentions). 

After the Germans arrived, all of Pochep's Jews who had not emigrated or fled were required 
to register and wear a yellow star of David. In November 1941 they were forced into two 
ghettos, each surrounded by barbed wire. Men and boys over age 14 were kept in a school 
building, and women and children were kept in a former poultry processing plant. The 
conditions in the ghettos were appalling, and mortality rates were high. During the winter 
those of working age from both ghettos were forced to do a variety of physical labor. 

Then on two days in mid-March 1942, about 1,846 inmates of the ghettos were shot to death 
by the Germans and their local accomplices. Their bodies fell or were thrown into an anti¬ 
tank ditch near the canning factory, a ditch that had originally been constructed in hopes of 
fending off the German Army. 

The Red Army liberated Pochep on September 21, 1943. According to Yad Vashem, after the 
liberation, in order to prevent vandalism, the Soviet authorities ordered the ditches where the 
Jews were murdered to be covered with earth. A small monument was erected at the site, but 
its upper part was stolen and the surrounding fence destroyed by unknown vandals. In the 
1960s a new monument was constructed. 

The Hebrew inscription reads: "A memorial to our Jewish brothers, 1,846 inhabitants of 
Pochep who were brutally murdered and buried alive by the accursed Hitler's fascists on lb- 
17 [sic] of Adar 5702." The Russian inscription says: "Here are buried 1,846 people brutally 
murdered by the fascist henchmen on March 16-17, 1942." 

Pages of Testimony at Yad Vashem were filled out for Tzira by her sister Chaya Amrami, her 
cousin Yitzhak Levitin, and her cousin Matilda Levitin from Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, and 
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Yitzchak also submitted Pages for Tzira's 
daughter Mina and son Chaim. I had spoken 
with Chaya and Yitzchak (Yitzchak Yisrael) 
in 1979, but I wondered who Matilda was. 

I tried writing to her at the address on the 
Page of Testimony but received no response. 
Later, after I traveled to Russia and—to my 
astonishment—discovered some living 
descendants of Eliezer Levitin's brother 
Arye Leib (see chapter 18), I put the facts 


Grave stone for Matilda (Levitina) Tylkin, 
who died in Canada in 1998 


together and realized that Matilda was already in my family tree. She was Manya Levitin, 
daughter of Tzira's older brother Zvi Hirsh. Although her father had been killed by the Nazis, 
Manya/Matilda had managed to escape that fate. 

In preparation for my Russian trip I learned some Russian, and I found out that women with 
the surname Levitin would be called Levitina. Googling Matilda Levitin got me nowhere, but 
one day I Googled Matilda Levitina and found an image of her grave in Edmonton. She had 
died in 1998.1 also found her name in a list of yahrzeits (anniversaries of death) from Beth 
Shalom Synagogue in Ottawa, Ontario. I telephoned the synagogue, and within minutes I was 
talking to Matilda's daughter Izabella, my second cousin, daughter of my mother's first 
cousin (whom my mother had never met). 

Later I visited Ottawa for several days and talked with Izabella about her family. Izabella 
insisted on cooking my meals throughout my visit. She is about ten years older than I, and 
her posture, viewed from behind as she worked in her tiny kitchen, reminded me of my 
mother. Her face resembled my mother's so much they could have been sisters instead of 
cousins. 

Izabella's grandfather Zvi Hersh was bom in 1882 in or near Pochep. He married Ita Riva 
(Rivka) Chernyak and they had three children: Manye (Matilda), born in 1910; Esther, bom 
in 1912; and Aharon, bom in 1925. 

Matilda attended Lugansk University in Ukraine, where she met fellow student Benjamin 
Tylkin. They married in 1933. After finishing their education they moved to Kharkov, but 
Matilda went home to Pochep to give birth to her only daughter, Izabella, a year later. 

Matilda worked in merchandising, and her husband was a professor of nutrition until World 
War II, when he served as an officer in the Red Army Air Force. When the war began, 
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Matilda and Izabella (then 9 years old) were evacuated to Agapovka, near Magnitogorsk, in 
the Ural Mountain region. Later they moved to Orenburg, a city of more than half a million 
people, where Izabella started school. After the war they returned to Kharkov. Izabella 
married Anatoly Gorodetsky in 1957, and the couple had two children. 

In the 1990s, when Jews were allowed to leave the Soviet Union, the family emigrated to 
Canada. Anatoly Gorodetsky died in 2006. 

Matilda's sister, Esther, became a science teacher. She married Josef Movshits, and they lived 
in Zaporozhie, Ukraine. In 1941 Esther and her two children, Boris and Polina—one 5 years 
old and the other a 2-week-old baby—were evacuated to Siberia, traveling by train in a cattle 
car. After the war they returned to Zaporozhie, where Esther died in 1982. Her son Boris, an 
economist, died in 1994 in Kiev, and her daughter Polina now lives in Kiel, Germany. She 
had two children and now has three grandchildren. 

Matilda's brother, Aharon, died at age 17 together with his parents, a victim of the Nazis. 
Matilda submitted Pages of Testimony at Yad Vashem for her father, Zvi Hersh (born in 
1882), her mother, Ita Riva Chernyak (bom in 1888), and her brother, Aharon (bom in 1925). 



Beth Galleto and Izabella Gorodetsky, Ottawa, 2014 
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Chaya Amrami and Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin also submitted Pages for them. Matilda's Pages 
include photos and a letter verifying the deaths. The letter was translated—by a volunteer on 
the ViewMate section of JewishGen.org —as follows: 

Dear Comrade Levitina! 

Starodub Communist Committee, responding on your inquiry about the destiny of 
your parents, informs you: 

From conversations with Maria Israelitel who was as well as your parents in 
concentration camp Belovshchina (and Maria escaped from it) that your father 
Levitin, your mother and your brother were killed on March 1, 1942, in Belovshchina 
along with 830 Soviet citizens. 

Dear comrade Levitina, this loss is very hard for you. And grief is not just for you but 
for the whole Soviet people who love their country. But this letter must not break 




Esther and Matilda, children of Zvi Hersh Levitin, 
about 1914 


Boris and Chaim, children of Zalman (Moshe) Levitin, 
about 1914 
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your strength. On the contrary we believe you and all collective you work with will 
work even better and to accelerate the victory upon German Fascist monsters. 

So, dear Comrade Levitina, I wish you good health and big strength. 

With Communist greetings 
[Signature] 

October 16, 1943 

According to this letter, Zvi Hersh, Ita Riva, and Aharon were killed not in Pochep but 
nearby in Belovshchina, located on the outskirts of Starodub. One online source says that 
Belovshchina was formerly the site of a Jewish farming commune (see chapter 19 for 
information about the commune). 

Both Izabella and Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin (see chapter 5) told me that although Tzira and 
Zvi Hersh were killed by the Nazis, their brother Zalman Levitin fled to Siberia with his son, 



Benjamin and Matilda (Levitin) Tylkin and grandson Eugene Gorodetsky 
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Pochep market place, from Izabella's photo collection. Photo from 1920s. 



Jewish agricultural commune near Pochep in the 1920s, from Izabella's photo collection. Perhaps this is the 
Unity commune mentioned in chapter 19. 
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Chaim, and lived there the rest of his life. Izabella said that Zalman and her mother, Matilda, 
had corresponded with each other. 

When I interviewed Yitzchak Yisrael in 1979, he told me that Zalman had two sons: Dov, 
bom in 1910; and Chaim, born in 1911. He said Dov was killed, together with his wife and 
five children, when the Nazis bombed a river in Ukraine they were trying to cross. One of the 
Pages of Testimony Yitzchak Yisrael filled out when he came to Israel was for Boris Levitin, 
bom in 1907, son of Zalman and Khasia. I think this Boris was the same person whom 
Yitzchak called Dov. (His name was probably Berel Dov, a common combination, with Boris 
as a corresponding Russian name.) Yitzchak Yisrael said in 1979 that the other son, Chaim, 
age 68 at the time and an agricultural expert, had two children and was living in Siberia in 
the city of Sverdlovsk. I have not been able to make contact with Chaim or his family. I hope 
they are well. 

Similar stories of massacre and of survival emerged from the Osheroff family. 


.A 



Back: Chayasimma Osheroff, Audrey Perlin, Shmerka Perlin, Aaron Khazanov; Front: Mariya Perlina, Diana 
Khazanova, Saramalke (Osheroff) Perlina; Anna Khazanova, Sonya (Perlina) Khazanova; Kostukovichy, USSR, 
1966 
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Osheroff Family 

After Isadore Osheroff came to the United States, he corresponded by mail with his two 
sisters, Saramalka and Chayasimma, who then lived in Klintsy, Russia. Isadore shared his 
sisters' address with me when I interviewed him in 1978. I composed a letter to them in 
English and managed to find people who could translate and transcribe it for me into 
Russian. I was quite excited when I received responses, written in Russian, first from 
Saramalka's daughter, Sonia, and then from her granddaughter, Anna. We exchanged letters 
and photos by mail until the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1990, at which time Sonia, Anna 
and several other members of the family were able to emigrate to the United States. 

I learned that Saramalka had married Shmerka Perlin and had four children, bom between 
1927 and 1937. During World War II Shmerka served in the Russian Army. His wife and 
children were evacuated to Orenberg, near the border with Kazakhstan in the Ural 
Mountains. Thus they escaped being murdered by the Nazis; but they still suffered an 
immense tragedy during the evacuation. As the German Army drew nearer, frantic crowds 
tried to force their way onto the eastbound train, all of them carrying whatever possessions 



Shmerka Perlin and wife Saramalke 



Sonya (daughter of Shmerka and Saramalka) and Aaron 
Khazanov 
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they could manage to take with them. Somehow in the chaos Saramalka's youngest child, 
five-year-old Elisabeth (Lisa), fell onto the tracks and was killed. 

Shmerka Perlin fought in the Russian Army and was taken prisoner of war after the Battle of 
Stalingrad. When the war finally ended, the family reunited in Kastukovichy, a town now in 
Belarus but only about 40 miles from Klintsy and 60 miles from Pochep. 

Saramalka died in Klintsy in 1979 and her husband died there in 1988. Chayasimma, who 
never married and had no children, died in 1983 in Klintsy. In 1978 their brother Solomon 
Osherov was said to be 68 and still living in Klimavichi. He had two children, a boy and a 
girl. Descendants of Saramalka and Shmerka Perlin immigrated to the United States and now 
live in Maryland, near Baltimore. Their son Zyama died in 2007 in Russia, and their daughter 
Sonia in 2012 in Maryland. 


Children of Schmerka Perlin and Saramalke Osheroff 
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CHAPTER 1 8 

My Visit to Russia 


In 2013,1 made a visit to Pochep, Russia. I wanted to see for myself where my ancestors had 
lived and died. I knew that all Jews who had not somehow escaped from the area were 
murdered by the Nazis, so I did not expect to find any living relatives. 

But by sheer coincidence—and to my complete amazement—I did discover a branch of the 
Levitin family still living in the Bryansk oblast, the Russian province that now includes 
Pochep. 

I described my experience in "Viewing the Monument," a story first published in the 
February 2014 issue of Zichron Note, the journal of the San Francisco Bay Area Jewish 
Genealogical Society: 

We're on our way to see the monument. There are five of us in the car, two residents of this 
small Russian city of Pochep, the driver, the interpreter, and me. The two local women are 
directing the driver to the site, which is not easy to find. It's a hot, humid June day, and the 
countryside is quiet and peaceful. The trees and vegetation we pass are lush and green. 

At last we turn onto a small unpaved road and come to a stop. The surface of the road is 
rutted and marred with deep holes, and the driver is afraid he will damage the car if he 
continues, so he parks and we get out and walk. The air smells of rot, and soon we come to its 
source: a pile of garbage, about four feet across, greasy papers, putrefying meat, and other 
decaying residues. 

We continue walking, but the faint odor of garbage lingers when we get to the monument. In 
the distance a house or bam is barely visible between large sheltering trees. The site is 
surrounded by weeds reaching above my waist, some of which sting and raise painful red 
welts on my skin when my hand brushes them. The monument itself is enclosed within a 
metal railing, but someone has managed to leave two large wreaths of artificial flowers at its 
base—one purple and pink, and the other blue. 

The monument is about 4 feet tall, made in two sections of some sort of dark stone. It looks, 
appropriately, like a large gravestone. It sits on a concrete block on top of a pedestal, about 
10 feet wide at its base, composed of two stair steps that appear to be tiled with marble. The 
monument's inscription, in Flebrew on the larger top section and in Russian on the bottom 
section, says that on the 16th and 17th of March, 1942, 1,846 Jews were murdered on this site 
by the Nazis. 
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Those days in March more than 70 years ago, snow probably remained on the still-frozen 
ground. If the murder squads followed their usual pattern, they transported their victims in 
trucks to the killing site. There they made them take off their clothes and forced them to the 
edge of the ditch into which their bodies fell after they were machine-gunned. 

I imagine the shock of cold air on the skin, the feeling of shame and humiliation at being 
naked in public, the confused clamor of barking dogs, shouting men, screaming victims and 
the constant loud gun fire, the sense of "No, no, this can't be happening!" and the 
overwhelming terror at being forced to the edge of the pit. 

Among the 1,846 men, women, and children were brothers and sisters, nieces and nephews 
of my grandparents, my mother's relatives whom she never knew. 

Located near Russia's western border, Pochep was an obstacle for the Germans in their plans 
to capture Moscow. A translation of a Russian-made history book says that Pochep's citizens 
put up a fierce fight against the German invaders. Among its defenses, an anti-tank ditch was 
constructed on the outskirts of the city. 




Pochep monument commemorating 1942 massacre 


Close-up view of monument 
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When in August 1941 Pochep fell it was hard for all its citizens, but particularly for those of 
Jewish nationality, the book continues. They had to go through a special registration and 
wear a yellow six-pointed star. In November all the Jews living in the area were arrested and 
sent to two ghettos: women and children were kept in the former poultry processing plant, 
and men and boys over 14 were kept in a fonner school. During the winter, the working-age 
population of both ghettos were forced to perform slave labor. Then during two days in 
March 1,846 Jews were killed in the anti-tank ditch. "After the liberation of the city, a 
monument was erected on the mass grave," the book says. 

A day before my trip to Pochep I had met with the rabbi of the growing Jewish community in 
Bryansk, the provincial capital, a city about 70 miles away from Pochep over badly paved 
roads. Among other things, he showed me a 2012 calendar published by the community, each 
month illustrated by old photos from the turn of the 20th century and even earlier. When I 
arrived at the month of July, I found myself staring at a photo of my great-grandparents, my 
grandmother's parents from Pochep. I knew that photo because a copy was in the cherished 
collection my grandmother kept to remind her of the family from which she had parted in 
1911 after she married and left for the United States with her new husband. It shows my 




Beila Miriam and Eliezer Levitin, about 1936 Newly discovered cousins, Marina and Beth 

Photo appeared in Bryask Jewish community calendar 
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grandmother's parents sometime in the 1930s, posing stiffly in chairs in a garden in what is 
now Israel, where they spent their final years. 

"How did you get this photo?" I asked eagerly. The rabbi told me that one of his flock, a 
woman named Marina, had provided it for the calendar. He gave me her contact information, 
and the next day I asked my interpreter to set up an appointment with her. 

We get together in Marina's apartment after my return from Pochep. The apartment is in a 
stark Soviet-style apartment block, but inside it is furnished cozily with leather armchairs, 
old armoires and other beautiful, polished wood furniture. In Russian style, Marina offers us 
refreshments: bread spread with butter and layered with red caviar, triangles of pastry stuffed 
with cheese, chocolates, and a good white wine to drink a toast. She knows less than I do 
about the family and hadn't known exactly who the people in her photo were. With the help 
of the interpreter, we establish that the man in the photo, my great-grandfather, was a brother 
of her great-great-grandfather. Or, to put it simply, she is my third cousin once removed. 

During the war her family was evacuated more than 1,000 miles east to the Ural Mountains 
in the Russian interior, and later they were able to return to Bryansk. Marina is married and 



Esther and Chaim Malkin with Sara and Rimma. In Esther Levitina when married, 1922 
background, Basya Lokshina and nanny. 
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has two grown children. She works in a photography shop, and she gives me pictures of her 
family that she has copied. 

I ask the interpreter to take a photo of Marina and me in her apartment, and back in my hotel 
room I email it to members of my family back home in the U.S. My sister writes back, "I see 
a family resemblance." Introducing Marina to my family is a small victory. 

Thus ended my written version of the discovery of my previously unknown cousins. But 
exactly how did Marina fit into the family tree? Marina told me that her mother was the 
daughter of Esther Anokhovna Levitina, who was the daughter of Anokh (Nachum) Levitin 
and his wife, Rivke. This Esther was bom in 1903 and, like my mother, was named after 
Esther the midwife. Marina's parents survived the Holocaust because they were evacuated to 
the Ural region in the Russian interior. 

Esther had a brother Shimon with whom she never communicated. He had two children, Leib 
and Tula, about whom I still know nothing. 

Esther married Yefim Malkin and had two daughters, bom in 1923 and 1932. The elder of 



Esther and Chaim Malkin and daughters Sara and Rimma, about 1940 
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the two, Sara Mariasha, married Yefim Borisovich Levitan and had two children who now 
live in Israel. Sara Levitan died in 2003 in Arad, Israel. The younger daughter, Rimma, was 
still living in Bryansk in 2013. She married Yakov Lev Beilin. Marina was their only child, 
bom in the mid-1950s. Unfortunately Rimma was sick when I visited and I did not have a 
chance to meet her. She died on May 24, 2014. 

Esther's father, Nachum (Anokh) Levitin (Marina's great-grandfather), was bom in 1873 or 
1874, son of Arye Leib (usually known simply as Leib) Levitin, elder brother of my great¬ 
grandfather Eliezer. It is likely that Nachum was named after his uncle, who died in 1873. 

Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin, Nachum's youngest brother, said when I interviewed him in Israel 
in 1979 that Leib, his father, died of pneumonia at age 68, when Yitzchak was 15 or 16. I 
have written that Yitzchak was bom in 1896.1 cannot remember how I arrived at this date, 
but probably he told me his birth year when I interviewed him. If it is correct, Leib must have 
died in 1911 or 1912. 




Back, Arcady Osherov, Rimma Malkina, and the Back, Jacob Beilin, Chaim Malkin. Front, Rimma 

nanny. Front, Sara and Yefim Levitan with son Jacob, Beilin, Marina Beilinov, Esther Levitina Malkin, i960. 

Esther and Chaim Malkin. 1952. 
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Levitin extended family, 1906 or 1907 photo, on right 

Left to right, top row: Risia Levitin Usievich (Nissan's daughter), Chaya Levitin Wilensky (Leib's 
daughter), Schlemme (Shlomo) Levitin (Leib's son), Zalman Levitin (Eliezer's son), Zusche (Zusman) 
Levitin (Leib’s son), Beila Levitin (Leib's daughter). 

Middle row: Leivick Wilensky, Rochel Leah Wilensky Levitin (Leivick's sister and Leib's wife), Leib 
Levitin, Rivke Levitin (wife of Nachum), on Rivke’s lap their first child, called Esther, Nachum Levitin 
(Leib's son), on his lap his sister's (probably Chaya's) child, also called Esther. 

Bottom row: Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin (Leib's son), Herschel Levitin (Eliezer's son), Nissan Usievich 
(Risia's son), Berel Levitin (Leib's son), Mottel Levitin (Nissan's son), and Reuben Levitin (Nissan's 
son). 


Levitin extended family, about 1960, below 

Back row: Jacob Beilin, (Rima's husband), Boris Levitan (Yefim's father), Yefim Levitan (Seraphim's 
husband), Sophia Kokotova, sister of Jacob Beilin, Seraphim Malkin (Levitan) (Rima's mother), 
Arkady Osheroff (Seraphim's cousin), Levitan (Yefim's brother, first name unclear). 

Front, from left to right: Yefim Malkin (Rima and Seraphim's father) with Lyudmila Levitan 
(Chernikov) in his arms, his wife Esther Levitin, with her granddaughter Marina (Goldin) in her arms, 
Rimma Beilin, and Elena Yudchenkova, the nanny. 
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There was some disagreement among my various sources regarding the number and birth 
years of Leib's children. Reuben Levitin said there were seven children, and Hadassa Zameret 
agreed with this number in a letter she sent me in 1978. 

A photo from 1906 or 1907 (page 161) documents the existence of seven children: Chaya, 
Shlomo, Zusche, Beila, Nachum, Yitzchak Yisrael, and Berel. Ruth (nee Levitin) Lipetz said 
in a letter that this photo was taken at a family reunion when Leib's eldest daughter Chaya— 
who had married a cousin, Benjamin (also called Dov) Wilensky, and gone to Palestine— 
came back for a visit. (See page 59.) 

To simplify what we can see in the photo: Leib's children shown are Chaya, who eventually 
made aliya to Israel; Nachum; Schleme; Zusche; Berel; Yitzchak; and Beile. 

The Russian tax censuses from 1882 and 1888 support Ruth's information about the people 
shown in the photo. The census from 1882 shows three of Leib’s children: Anoch [Nachum], 
age 9 (bom 1873); Chayke [Chaya], age 6 (bom 1876); and Shlomo [Schleme], age 4 (bom 
1878). This agrees with the list of children in the photo. 

Taken six years later, the 1888 Russian tax census shows three more children, one of whom 
is not shown in the photo. That census lists Anoch, 16 (bom 1872); Chayke, 14 (born 1874); 
Shlomo, 10 (bom 1878); and also Zussman [Zusche], 7 (bom 1881); Chana, 4 (bom 1884); 
and Borka [Berel], 3 (born 1885). Although the calculated birth years are slightly different, 
the birth order and names of the three eldest children agree with the previous census, and the 
children born during the intervening six years—Zusche, Chana, and Berel—were added. 
Leib's daughter Chana does not appear in the photo that Ruth said showed all of Leib's 
children, evidence that Chana probably died before the photo was taken. 

Yitzchak Yisrael said in 1979 that he knew of two siblings who had died young: Minye, born 
sometime after Yitzchak, death date unknown, and Gershon, who was bom in 1897 and died 
in 1902. Since Chana was bom and likely died before Yitzchak was bom, he knew nothing 
about her. Thus it seems likely that Leib Levitin and his wife, Rochel, had ten children, of 
whom seven survived to adulthood. 

Ruth said Leib and his wife also raised their niece and nephews, Risia and her two brothers, 
Motl and Reuben, all bom between 1882 and 1888. Ruth described these children's father as 
"Eliezer and Leib's younger brother, who died young of a heart attack". 

By this I think she meant Nissan/Anokh, who was said to have died just before his father 
Chaim’s death, in 1894. Ruth said that Nissan's wife left her three children with their 
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grandmother and married a former suitor. (She did not specify which grandmother. If it was 
Esther Leah the midwife, Esther died five years later but was very sick for a long time before 
her death.) After Esther died, Leib took responsibility for the care of the three children. All 
three appear in the 1906 photo. 

After my return from Russia, my interpreter connected me with a researcher who searched 
the Bryansk State Archives for any documents referring to the name Levitin. She sent me 
digital images of a number of documents, along with a letter (in Russian, which I 
painstakingly translated) explaining that the sources are limited. They go back only as far as 
the revision lists (censuses taken in order to levy poll taxes) for 1850. Previous revision lists 
for 1811, 1816, 1831, as well as revision lists for 1858, were not preserved. 

The researcher searched the 1850 census for Jews. She noted that the community of Pochep 
did not exist as a town at that time, and Jews would thus be counted at the nearby town of 
Mglin. She also searched supplemental sources from the archives including trade documents, 
local tax records, and a voting list for elections to the fourth State Duma (the lower house of 
the Russian parliament). 



Hay-making time, from Marina's album 
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Three Levitin families appear in and near Mglin in 1850. The heads of the families are: Itska 
Schulevich Levitin, age 61 in 1850; Isak Isakovich Levitin, age 40; and Zalman Leibovich 
Levitin, age 49. I do not see a connection between them and the Levitin family I have been 
researching. The Chaim Levitin who was my great-great grandfather would have been about 
age 27 in 1850, and he is not recorded among these names. 

A recognizable Levitin does show up in a list of trade documents issued by the Mglin city 
government for maintenance of commercial and industrial enterprises for the years 1893- 
1894. Leiba Chaimov Levitin (Leib son of Chaim) appears on this list, along with a Chaim 
Abramov Levitin about whom I have no other information. 

A registration list of commercial and industrial enterprises in Mglin for 1905-1910 includes 
Leiba Chaimov Levitin along with Frame Abramova Levitina and Sima Jankeleva Levitina, 
who could be among the Levitin wives for whom I don't know the names. 

Other Levitins with whom I do not know the connection appear in these documents. They 



Leiba Chaimov Levitin appears in the lower row of registrations of commercial enterprises for 1905-1910 
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include Frame Abramova Levitina, Chaika Isaeva Levitina, and Chaim Yankelev Levitin, 
who appear in a journal of tradespeople from 1905; Zusya Velakov Levitin, who appears on a 
tax list of commercial enterprises for 1908; and Michel Simonov Levitin, who is on a list of a 
congress of electors for the state Duma in 1912. 

Among people on a list of those in arrears for paying their apartment tax in Pochep in 1915 
are Leib and Lazer (Eliezer) Chaimovich Levitin as well as Girsha Lazarovich Levitin, who 
is Eliezer's son Zvi Hirsh Levitin, Unknown others on the list are Moisei Isakovich, Vosya 
Alexeyevich, David Yankelovich, Michel Simonovich, Nachum Chatskelovich, and Simon 
Anterovich, all with the surname Levitin. These records are of particular interest because 
they include the residential address of each of the people named. 

At least ten members of the extended Levitin family died in the Shoah (Hebrew term for the 
Holocaust), most of them probably in the 1942 massacre. There were probably others 
unaccounted for. Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin submitted Pages of Testimony at Yad Vashem for 
his sister Beila and his brothers Nachum and Shlomo. Due to a transcription error, Yad 
Vashem has Nachum's Page listed under the name "Lutin" instead of "Levitin." 
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Pages of Testimony were also submitted for Eliezer's son Zvi Hersh (born in 1882), his wife, 
Ita Riva Chernyak (bom in 1888), and their son Aharon (bom in 1925) by Chaya Amrami, 
Yitzchak Yisrael Levitin, and Matilda (Levitin) Tylkin. Pages were also submitted for 
Eliezer's daughter Tzira Levitin Usievich and for her daughter Mina and son Chaim. (See 
chapter 17). May their memories be a blessing. 
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CHAPTER 19 

Possible Levitin Connections 


Neither Levitin nor Osheroff is a rare surname, so we cannot assume that everyone with those 
names is related to Sam or Anna (Levitin) Osheroff. But if their families originated in the 
same geographical area as Sam or Anna, a relationship becomes more likely. 

While researching the people I knew were related to my mother's parents, I also ran across 
examples of people with the same surnames, who did come from the same area, and who 
might well be distantly related to us—but for whom the connections have been lost and 
forgotten. I will discuss some interesting possible relatives in this chapter and the next. 

Alfred Levitt 

The artist Alfred Levitt died in New York on May 29, 2000, at age 105. My mother saw a 
copy of his obituary and photo in the New York Times, and she told me that he looked very 
much like one of her uncles. She asked me whether he was a member of her Levitin family. I 
decided to look into this question. 

All the articles I could find said Alfred Levitt was bom in Ukraine in 1894 and immigrated to 
the United States in 1911.1 wanted to find out where, more specifically, he was born. 

An essay by Forrest McGill, director of Mary Washington College Galleries in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia—based on extensive interviews with Levitt in 1993—discussed his 
works in detail and also shed more light on his childhood. 

The essay noted that Alfred Levitt was bom in "a small town in Ukraine," one of 14 children. 
His father was a builder and painter of carriages. Levitt remembered the family's poverty and 
uncertain life. In 1911, when Alfred was 17, the family emigrated to New York City and 
settled in east Harlem. 

In a recorded 1994 interview held by the Ellis Island oral history archive, Alfred Levitt at age 
100 reminisced about his childhood. He said he grew up in Starodub—which we know was 
actually in Russia, not Ukraine. His father was a carriage maker, and as a child Alfred used to 
help him grind colors to paint the carriages. It took months to complete a carriage, and during 
that time "the family starved," he said. His mother brought in a meager living by selling 
candy and small items at the outdoor market. 

Levitt said that when the family finally decided to go to America, it took them two days to 
travel by train from their town to Libau, the port from which they departed. They stayed at 
the port for a week before leaving. 
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Searching for his passenger manifest was a challenge, but I finally found the family coming 
through Ellis Island on the SS Birma on December 12, 1911 [or November 21, 1911. The 
date stamp on the document is faint and unclear; Ancestry.com indexed the date as 
December 12.] The manifest showed Michla, age 18; Abram, 16 (who later became Alfred, 
already listed as a painter); Meische, 11; Mendel, 9; and the children’s parents, Chaim and 
Scheme, ages 63 and 50. Chaim was also listed as a painter. All arrived under the surname 
Lewit. The manifest said that they came from Starodub, Russia, and were going to Chaim’s 
son, D. Lewit at 193 [or 173] E. 101 Street in New York. Their nearest relative in the old 
country was a cousin, Itze Lewit of Starodub. 

On his World War I draft registration, Levitt gave his date and place of birth as May 15, 
1895, in Starodub, Chernigov, Russia. He also described himself as a conscientious objector. 



Alfred Levitt 


In the Ellis Island interview Levitt said that he served in the 
U.S. Navy during World War I. Since he was a painter, he 
was given the job of cleaning and repainting corroded parts 
of submarines. 

On his application for a Social Security number in 1959, 
Levitt gave his birth date as August 15, 1894, and his 
birthplace, again, as Starodub. He said his name was Alfred 
Hyman Levitt. His father was Hyman and his mother was 
Sadie Levitt, with a note added that her name was the same 
before marriage. Alfred's middle name probably comes 
from the patronymic, Chaimovich. 



Street in Gloucester. Alfred Levitt, 
1945, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Starodub lies less than 50 miles from Pochep, and Lewit or 
Levit is a variation of Levitin. Thus I believe that Alfred 
Levitt is quite possibly related to our Levitin family, 
perhaps on both his mother's and his father's side. 

Researching more about Levitt’s life, I found that he began 
his formal art training at the Art Students League and 
continued at the Academie Grand Chaumiere in Prance, in 
addition to studying at the Perrer Art School in New York, 
where he took art lessons with Robert Henri. At the school 
he met many of the finest writers and artists of the time, 
including the novelist Jack London and historian Will 
Durant. Levitt founded the School of Modem Painting of 
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Provence in St. Remy, France, in 1960 and served as its director and instructor for two years. 
Levitt began as a realist painter and later became interested in Cubism. In the 1940s he was 
one of a group of painters who spent summers painting in Gloucester, Massachusetts, "taking 
European Cubist ideas and giving them an American spin," according to the New York Times. 

Among the holdings of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C., are Levitt’s papers, 
poems, and drawings that he donated, including correspondence dating from 1920 to 1984. 
About half of the material is in French. The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York owns 
about 20 of his paintings. 

Levitt's friends included prominent artists such as Alfred Steiglitz, Georgia O'Keeffe, and 
Marcel Duchamp, among others. 

Levitt developed an interest in prehistoric cave paintings and photographed the paintings in 
Lascaux, France. In 1975 the French government honored him with the French Order of Arts 
and Letters. 
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Levitt married twice, first to Claire Beduld and then to Gertrude Horowitz. Gertrude died in 
1983. The Times listed three nephews, but no children, as his survivors. 

Benjamin Levitin 

In March 2001 I received an email seeking information about a Moses Levitin who had a son 
named Benjamin, bom in Pochep, Russia, in 1890. My correspondent said that Benjamin had 
come to the United States in 1907 and that his original name was Beryl. 

From his obituary, which appeared in the New York Times on August 4, 1943,1 learned that 
Benjamin Levitin had lived in Brooklyn, New York, and was an editorial and feature writer 
for the Jewish Daily Forward , for which he began working in 1916. He died either during or 
after an operation for appendicitis at Mount Sinai Hospital. He held degrees from Ohio State 
University. He was treasurer of the Workmen's Circle and a member of the executive 
committee of the Jewish Writers Union. He married Bessie Rosenthal in 1917 and had three 
sons, Milton, Norman, and Howard Levitin. 
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Who's Who in American Jewry provided the information that Benjamin was bom on 
September 25, 1890, to Moses and Bella Rive nee Freidin. Both the obituary and Who's Who 
stated that he immigrated in 1906. Who’s Who stated that he was educated at yeshivas in 
Vietkl (for which the JewishGen Town Finder identifies two towns in Lithuania) and Vilna, 
as well as earning degrees at Ohio State University and studying engineering at Detroit, 
Michigan. Fie and his wife, Bessie, were married in Columbus, Ohio, on June 21, 1917. 

Benjamin's World War II draft registration confirmed the above information. 

A passenger list for the SS France, arriving in New York on October 8, 1929, includes the 
information that he was naturalized at the court of Franklyn [actually Franklin], Ohio, on 
June 3, 1912, and had immigrated in 1909. However, I could not find his passenger manifest 
in 1906 through 1909; nor could I find his naturalization documents. 

In the 1930 census Benjamin, age 42; Bessie, 32; Milton, 11; Norman, 8; and Howard, 2, 
were listed at 209 Seeley Street in Brooklyn. Bessie's sister Anna also lived with them, as did 
a servant. 
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Benjamin's eldest son Milton, bom on November 5, 1918, earned a bachelor of science 
degree, cum laude, from Columbia University and a medical degree from New York 
University. Much information about him appeared in his obituary following his death on 
March 22, 2005. He served as a lieutenant in the U.S. Army during World War II. He became 
a pediatrician and practiced medicine for 40 years in Columbus, Ohio. In 1948 he married 
Louise Mark, and they had several children. Louise died in 1970, and in 1973 he married 
Shirlie A. Schiff. He died at age 86 and is buried at New Temple Israel Cemetery in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Benjamin's third son, Howard, was bom on February 12, 1928, and died on May 27, 2010.1 
have little information about him or about his brother Norman Levitin. 

If my correspondent's information is correct and Benjamin was bom in Pochep, I think it is 
likely that Benjamin's family is closely related to my mother's family. However, I have been 
unable to find documents that would verify this birthplace. Future research may uncover this 
information. 

Paskov Family 

One day while searching the Internet for the name Levitin in combination with various other 
words, I discovered an organization called Centropa.org, whose website outlined the family 
of Alexander Paskov of St. Petersburg, Russia. 

According to the text, which was based on a lengthy interview with Alexander Paskov, his 
mother was Estra Moiseevna Levitina (Esther Levitin, daughter of Moses). The youngest of 
five children, she was bom in 1905 or 1906 in Starodub [about 50 miles from Pochep], Her 
father was Moisei Beniaminovich Levitin. (Moses Levitin son of Benjamin). Moisei was 
bom in 1865 about 33 miles from Pochep in the town of Pogar—the same town in which my 
great-grandmother Beila Miriam Velkovski was said to have been bom. Moisei lived in 
Starodub, where he made various products and sold honey, wine, and fish oil in the town's 
market. 

Moisei Levitin and his wife, Sosya Shaevna (maiden name unknown), had five children. The 
eldest was a shop assistant who died in 1920; his name was not mentioned in the interview. 
Their second son was Zinovi (Zalman), bom in 1900. Their daughters were Sonia, Liza, and 
Estra (Esther). Sosya died in 1914, and Estra's two sisters raised her from that time. After 
Sosya died, Moisei lived with his eldest son until that son's untimely death. 

In 1921 the whole family moved to a Jewish agricultural commune named Unity, located 
near Starodub. Zinovi Levitin was one of the organizers of this commune in the spring of 
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Moisei Beniaminovich Levitin 



1921 and served as its chairman for a time. Moisei Levitin 
worked there for three years, but in 1924 at age 60, he 
became disabled and dependent upon his son Zinovi. 
Moisei died in 1935 at the age of 70. 

Alexander's mother, Estra Levitina, graduated from high 
school in Starodub and then went to Leningrad (now St. 
Petersburg) to continue her studies. In 1927 she graduated 
from the Mordvinovski agricultural school. She wanted to 
become an agronomist and work with crops, but the school 
had changed its specialty to animal husbandry, and she 
found herself with a zoo-technology degree. She worked 
for a while at various livestock farms as a lab assistant for 
milk product technology. 

According to the interview, Estra began working as an 
assistant to the agronomist of the collective farms of the 
Starodub region in 1929. She left to work as an agronomist 
in another region, where she managed to survive the 1929 
Stalinist purge [political repression for the purpose of 
"cleansing of the Soviet System"]. In 1930 she married 
Moisei Yankelovich Paskov and moved to Leningrad, 
where she worked in her former school as an instructor. 


Zimovii Levitin 



Estra Levitin and Moisei Paskov, 
1931 


Moisei Paskov's mother's maiden name was Velkovski, 
also the maiden name of Beila Miriam, wife of my great¬ 
grandfather Eliezer Levitin. This is another possible family 
connection between my mother's family and Alexander 
Paskov's family. 

Alexander Paskov described his parents' marriage: 

In 1930, my parents married. They had known each 
other for a long time, since studying together in 
Starodub. However, in my mother's words, during 
school, “Father didn't notice me.” Then they met in 
the Starodub Zemlyachestva [an organization of 
former residents] in Leningrad and in Starodub. 
These meetings led to the formation of our family. 
In 1931 I was bom. 
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In his interview Alexander Paskov recalled that after his birth his mother worked for the state 
publisher of agricultural literature until 1934, when she began to work at the Leningrad 
Agricultural Institute as a laboratory assistant in soil science and then in horticulture. 

During World War II the family was evacuated to Nizhni Tagil, near Sverdlovsk. There Estra 
worked for Gipromez, a company that still exists. According to Bloomberg.com, it "provides 
engineering and consulting services in the field of metallurgical production." Estra was later 
awarded a medal for her work during the war years. After the war the family returned to 
Leningrad, where she worked as a laboratory assistant in microbiology for an institute that 
developed vaccines. Eventually she left her work due to illness, and she died in 1983. 

Estra's brother Zinovi (Zalman) was involved in the agricultural movement and was one of 
the organizers of the Jewish agricultural commune Unity in 1921. The commune moved to 
the Crimea in 1934, but the Levitin family remained in Starodub. Zinovi worked as an 
accountant and then served in the Russian Army as a senior lieutenant during the war. He 
was awarded the Red Star and a medal for heroism. After the war he worked in the finance 



Unity Commune, third anniversary, 1924 
Photo from Centropa.com 
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department of the Regional Agricultural Administration in the city of Oryol. He died 
childless in 1981. 

Estra's sister Sonia married Avram Levant, a farmer. They transferred to another agricultural 
community in the Starodub area when Unity moved. During the war they and their two 
children, Lyonya and Raia, were killed in the Belovshchina ghetto—which had once been the 
site of the Unity commune. 

Estra's sister Liza married a salesman by the last name of Shifrin. They and their daughter 
Raia lived in Klintsy. They, too, all died during the war. 

In the interview Alexander Paskov also mentioned his mother's cousin Zinovi Lokshin, a 
violinist and accountant. Lokshin served as an officer during World War II. After the war he 
lived in Leningrad and was the head accountant for a hospital. He had a son and a daughter 
who are probably still alive. 



Paskov family: Alexander, Estra, Liza Shifrina, Laia Shifrina, Lyoyna Levant, Raia Levant, 1937. 
Photo from Centropa.com 
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CHAPTER 20 

Possible Osheroff Connections 


The name Osheroff and its many variations (Osherov, Osherow, and other less common 
spellings) is frequently seen in Russia. Thus there are many Osheroffs, and most of them are 
probably not closely related to the family of Sam Osheroff. However, Osheroffs whose 
families came from towns such as Pochep and Starodub and the surrounding area may well 
be related. In addition, my direct Osheroff family originated near Klimavichy in the Mogilev 
gubernia in what is now Belarus, so any Osheroffs who came from that area could also be 
closely related. A connection is even more likely if a family originated in one of those areas 
and then went to Omaha or other places in the American Midwest. 

In studying passenger manifests for ships en route to the United States, I have noticed many 
Osheroffs who came from the same area as my Osheroff family. I hope some day to connect 
my family with theirs. 

In this chapter I discuss three Osheroff families that show promising possibilities for such 
linkages. 

Jacob Noah Osheroff 

In the year 2000 I attended my first meeting of the San Francisco Bay Area Jewish 
Genealogical Society as a dedicated genealogist. (Years earlier I had attended a few meetings 
but did not see the value of joining such a group.) At this particular meeting I was asked to 
stand up and tell about the families and places I was researching. Among others, I mentioned 
"Osheroff from Omaha." Then—to my and her complete astonishment—the woman sitting 
next to me, also a newcomer, stood up and said she was also researching Osheroff from 
Omaha! I immediately paid my dues and joined the organization. 

Although I never saw this woman at future meetings, I have learned more about her 
Osheroffs—who are very likely to be related to my Osheroffs. Jacob Noah Osheroff, son of 
Nissan Wolf Osherov, was said to have been bom in 1878 in Starodub, Russia, which is not 
far from Pochep. Nissan Wolf must have been bom in 1860 or earlier, making him about the 
same age as my great-grandfather Samuel Abraham Osheroff and 13 years older than Joseph 
Yuda Osheroff (see chapter 12). Nissan, Samuel, and Joseph could have been brothers or first 
cousins. 


According to family lore, one of Joseph Yuda's cousins is a distant cousin of Gene Osheroff, 
one of Jacob Noah's descendants. Unfortunately no one I talked to could explain the 
relationship. 
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Jacob Noah married his wife, Bertha, in 1903. Family members thought her maiden name 
was Friedman, but at least one contemporary document said it was Rosensky. Noah and 
Bertha’s first son, Joseph William, was bom in Russia. Soon after they immigrated to the 
United States, the family settled in the Midwest and had two daughters. In the 1910 U.S. 
census Jacob Osheroff, age 30, and his wife Bertie, 28, were enumerated in Kansas City, 
Missouri, with their children Joseph, 6; Ida, 5; and Rosie, 3. Jacob was a junk dealer. 

In the 1920 census the family was enumerated in Sioux City, Iowa (100 miles from Omaha), 
where Jacob Noah apparently remained the rest of his life. This census states that Jacob 
immigrated in 1904 and was naturalized in 1915. Jacob, 42, was listed with wife Bertha, 39, 
and children Joseph, 16; Ida, 15; Rosie, 13; Charlie, 9; and Marie and Samuel, both 5. Jacob 
was a laborer for a meat packer. On his World War I draft registration he wrote in 1918 that 
he was a butcher and lived in Sioux City with his wife, Bertha. The document indicates that 
he was naturalized but does not provide a place of birth. 



Jacob Osheroff, Katie Franklin, and Julius Franklin. Photo from 1923 
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Since Joseph Yuda sometimes called himself Jacob, the available documents are confusing. 
However, for various reasons it appears that documents for a Jacob Osheroff residing in 
Omaha refer to Joseph Yuda, and those in Iowa refer to Jacob Noah. 

Jacob Noah died in 1934 and is buried in the Independent Farane Cemetery in Sioux City. 

To add to the confusion, Jacob's son, Joseph William, married Erma Franklin in Omaha in 
1922 and lived there after his marriage. This may indicate a relationship between Jacob 
Noah's family and my Osheroff family. Omaha city directories show Joseph, a butcher, 
working at Tuchman's grocery. Dora Orloff, Joseph Yuda's sister-in-law, married into the 
Tuchman family, so this also may signify a connection between Jacob Noah's and Joseph 
Yuda's families. 

Joseph William and family apparently were counted twice in the 1930 U.S. census, once in 
each of two different locations. In Omaha at 2420 Cumming Street, Joseph, 26, was 
enumerated with Erma, 27; Harold, 6; and Gene, 1-9/12 years old. It says that Joseph 
immigrated in 1905 and was naturalized. He was a meat cutter for a market. In Neola, Iowa, 



Section of U.S. census showing Jacob and Bertha Osheroff in Sioux City, Iowa in 1920 
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Joseph, 26, was again enumerated with Erma, 25; Harold, 5; and Gene, 2-1/2. This 
enumeration stated that he immigrated in 1904, was naturalized, and was a butcher in a meat 
department. 

An Omaha World Herald article from March 7, 1931 says that young Harold Osheroff 
suffered spinal injuries that left him paralyzed after a hit-and-run auto accident in the street in 
front of his house. He died in 1931 at age 7 and is buried in Pleasant Hill Cemetery in 
Omaha. 

In 1940 Joe Osheroff was enumerated by himself (although he was listed as married) at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel in Omaha. He died that same year and is buried in Sioux City near his 
father Jacob Noah. Erma died March 9, 1976, and is buried in Golden Hill Cemetery in 
Omaha. 

Hyman Osherow/Oscherow/Asher 

Descendants of this family, members of whom changed their name to Asher, may be related 
to my mother through both the Osheroffs and the Levitins. Information about the family tree 
can be found through several trees posted on Ancestry.com. They are easiest to find by 
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Grave Stone for Jacob Noah Osheroff, Independent 
Farane Cemetery, Sioux City, Iowa 
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searching for Zavain Wolf William Hainy in Ancestry, com public family trees. 

According to those posted family trees and attached information, the basic family history is 
as follows: Hyman (Chaim) Osherow was bom in Mglin (about 30 miles from Pochep) in 
1840. At age 17 he married Feige Hessie Zurofsky, also bom in 1840, daughter of Bamch 
Zurofsky and Zlata Leviton [probably another variation of Levitin], At some point the 
Osherow family changed their name to Asher. 

Hyman and Feige had three children: Yankif Leib, bom on January 15, 1866; Zlata, bom on 
April 15, 1870; and Henya Raisa Asher, bom about 1874. Hyman died in 1873 or 1874 at age 
34 after experiencing severe stomach pain. Later Feige married Zavain Wolf Hainy, a 
widower, with whom she had five more children. Feige came to America in the early 1900s 
and died in Lorain, Ohio, on March 22, 1917. She is buried at Salem Cemetery in Lorain. 
Hyman and Feige's son Yankif Leib Asher married Sarrah Mana [Sore] Liben on February 1, 
1883, in Russia. They had nine children, who were bom between 1888 and 1904. He died at 
age 60 on July 10, 1927, in Cleveland, Ohio, and was buried there. 
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At this point the story becomes complicated. Hyman and Feige's daughter Zlata [also called 
Zina or Jennie] married Mendel Lieb Hainy, her step-brother, in 1890 in Russia. [Mendel 
was the son of Zlata's step-father with his deceased first wife, Chaya Riva Balatin.] Mendel 
and Zlata came to the United States in December 1908, sailing to Baltimore on the SS 
Neckar from Bremen. They had three children, bom between 1892 and 1900. Zlata died at 
age 70 on May 6, 1940, in Los Angeles, where she was buried. 

Hyman and Feige's daughter Henya Raisa Asher married Hersch Bassin. They had one son. 
She died in 1929 at age 55. Yankif Leib and Zlata came to the United States in the early 
twentieth century with their children, but I saw no evidence that Henya and Hersch Bassin 
left Russia. 



Feige Hessie Zurofsky 



Yankif Leib Asher 


Yankif Leib owned a flour mill in Russia and later became 
a baker in Lorain, Ohio. He arrived in America with his son 
Chaim Nachman on the SS Cass el from Bremen, Germany, 
on January 23, 1910, landing in Baltimore, Maryland. The 
manifest says Jacob Oscherow, 38, miller, and Chaim 
Nachman, 16, farm laborer, were going to Sam Lemer— 
who was the husband of Yankif s half-sister Sophie 
Hainy—of 1771 East 29th Street, Lorain. 

The 1910 U.S. census for Lorain, Ohio, shows John Asher 
[Yankif Leib], brother-in-law, and Hamie N. [Chaim 
Nachman], nephew, living with Samuel Lemer, baker, his 
wife Sophie, and children Reba, William, and Ida. Samuel's 
mother-in-law, Fannie Hainy [Yankif s mother], and her 
daughter Sadie were also living there. 

The same census also shows Menyu Hainy [Mendel], 38, 
store keeper, with his wife Jennie, 36, and Reba, 17; Rosa, 
11; and Mollie, 8. The census states that Menyu 
immigrated in 1904 and Jennie came in 1908. Mendel's 
brother Sam and a brother-in-law, Jacob Hill, husband of 
Sophie's sister Masha/Mary, were also living there. 

In 1920 Jacob Asher, 54, lived at 1900 East Thirtieth Street 
in Lorain with Sarah, 46; Anna, 25; Meyer, 18; and 
Blanche, 16. Hyman [Jacob's son Chaim Nachman], 27, 
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and his wife, Rebecca, 27, lived next door at 1902 East Thirtieth with Florence, 5, and 
Harold, just over 3 years old. 

Many members of this large family lived and died in Ohio. Some went to California and died 
there. Of course, there are large numbers of living descendants. If these Ashers are related to 
my family of Osheroffs, the connection would have to have been through Chaim Osherow 
(1840-1874). His birth date makes him a contemporary of Velvul Osherov and of Nissan 
Wolf Osherov. They came from nearby geographical areas, and they could be brothers or 
perhaps cousins. We just do not have enough information to know for certain. 

Shimon David Osheroff 

In 1923 a family of eight traveled on the SS Estonia from Libau to New York. Their 
passenger manifest states that Simon Oscherov, merchant, age 60, traveled with his wife, 
Mariase, 58, and children Elia, merchant, 25; Sonia, domestic, 23; Gita, domestic, 21; and 
Benzion, Feiga, and Zalman, ages 19, 17, and 14, all scholars. Their previous residence was 
listed as Surash [Surazh], Homelskaya gubernia [Gomel gubernia], Russia. They were going 



Zlata Asher Hainy and Mendel Lewis Hainy, 1938 Anna, Art and Blanche Asher 
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to stay with Simon's son, Josif Oscherov, 113 E. Main Street, Plymouth, Pennsylvania. Their 
nearest relative back home was Uncle Mendel Oscherov in Surasch, Russia. In the United 
States they changed their surname to Osheroff. 

Simon's listed age would place his birth in 1863, making him a contemporary—and possible 
brother or cousin—of the heads of other unconnected Osheroff families discussed in this 
chapter. 

Simon's son Josif Osherov was also called Yoshevelye (after Simon's father), according to 
descendants of Simon Osheroff with whom I corresponded. A conflation of Yosef and Velye, 
this name explains why his American name became Joseph William (similar to the Joseph 
William in the family of Jacob Noah). 

A passenger manifest for a Josif Oscherow, age 20, shows him arriving at the port of New 
York on the SS Carpathia in June 1913. His nearest relative back home was Sime Oscherow 
of Saraz [Surazh], Unclear handwriting makes it difficult to see who he was going to, but it 
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looks like "cousin Hayman Dassoff (or Darroff)" of Baltimore. Thus it is probable but not 
certain that this is the same Joseph Osheroff who is the son of Simon David. 

In 1917, as shown in his World War I draft registration, Joseph was living at 131 Main Street 
in Plymouth, Pennsylvania. He was single, and his occupation was given as merchant. In 
November of the same year he married Anna Epstein. 

In the 1920 U.S. census he was enumerated at 38 East Main Street in Plymouth with Anna 
and their 6-month-old son, Leonard. Joseph was a clothing merchant. His date of 
immigration is given as 1914, evidence that the SS Carpathia manifest may indeed be his. 
(The person who spoke with the census taker may have remembered only that Joseph arrived 
approximately six years earlier.) 

The 1930 census shows Joseph with Anna, 10-year-old Leonard, and a second son, Marvin, 
less than 3 years old. They lived at 111 East Main Street in Plymouth. Next door, at 113 East 
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Main, lived Simon Osheroff, 65; Mary, 59; Sophie, 28; Gertrude, 26; Solomon, 22; and Ben, 
24. Joseph was recorded as a dry goods merchant. The others of working age were listed as 
dry goods salesman or saleslady. 

The 1935 city directory for Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania (just across the Susquehanna River 
from Plymouth), shows that Simon and his family had crossed the river and were living at 72 
South Welles in Wilkes Barre. Joseph, Benjamin, and Solomon were working at their 
department store, Osheroff Brothers, located at 113 Main Street in Plymouth. 

In the 1940 census Joseph lived with Anna, Leonard, and Marvin at 5 Shawnee Avenue, back 
in Plymouth. Joseph was listed as proprietor of a department store. 

Simon died of myocarditis in Wilkes Barre on May 21, 1935. His wife, Mary, died in 
Philadelphia in 1959. Joseph died in July 1984 in Miami, Florida. They left many 
descendants, all of whom may be my cousins. It just remains for someone to find the 
common ancestor more than a century ago in Russia. Whoever you are, may you enjoy the 
search! 
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